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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We are still ignorant of what Germany is asking of 
France in Morocco. Guessing is even more difficult 
than it was a week ago, for there is no longer the same 
leaking of information, or frequent appearance of 
statements described as ‘‘ semi-official’’. Has Ger- 
many definitely given up the idea of political influence 
in Moorish affairs? Even this main question of prin- 
ciple does not seem to be determined. A communiqué to 
the ‘* North German Gazette ’’ warns us that ‘‘ further 
exhaustive negotiations will be necessary ’’ ; but declares 
that the way is now open to an agreement on all points. 
The French attitude is perfectly clear. France is ready 
to make a concession of territory, but Germany must 
lift her finger from Morocco—renounce all claim to 
international control of the services, to rights under the 
Capitulations, and to treating natives as under German 
protection. 


The uneasiness of the German bankers this week was 
not due to a bad turn in the negotiations. It was more 
the result of rather clumsy management on the part of 
the Government. After hinting that all was smooth 
and comfortable, and leading everyone to suppose that 
every question of principle had been satisfactorily 
settled, it suddenly had to admit that this was not so. 
Almost there was a panic; and the bankers actually 
waited upon the Foreign Office before venturing to give 
their support to the market. Already these conver- 
sations have cost Germany more financially than either 
of the crises of 1900-1 and 1907. ‘ 


On Saturday, by the way, there was a demonstration 
at the Albert Hall of the National Brotherhood. Here 
is Mr. Masterman’s contribution : ‘‘ He was never ’’, he 
said, “in greater hopes than that day of the immediate 
future of mankind’. Mr. Henderson added a little 
later : ‘ Come, let us reason together ’’. Meantime we 


have food riots in France; a railway strike in Ireland ; 
Spain under martial law ; the Premier of Russia dead by 
assassination; sedition in Vienna; ‘‘ conversations ”’ 
whose failure would mean a European war between 
France and Germany. But this is the threshold of the 
millennium. 


Mr. Lloyd George is excited about his Insurance Bill 
and has written to denounce Unionists who do not 
treat it as sacrosanct. Mr. Lloyd George is, like a good 
many other people in this world, at once rather a crafty 
man and quite a sentimental one. Some parts of him 
are crafty, others sentimental. We all know, for 


example, that when he goes to Limehouse and makes a . 
great speech against the Dukes, and uses a great deal 


of bad language, he is in a calculating or crafty mood. 
He is speaking with an eye on some coming election, 
with an eye on Office or its continuance. He does it 
for a purpose, which is not clear to the foolish audience 
that listens eagerly and applauds loudly, but which is 
absolutely obvious to everyone who knows the tricks 
and stock-in-trade of party politics. 


But there is another side to him altogether, the 
sentimental side. He is a glorious reformer and 
optimist and visionary, who believes that he can easily 
cut the knot of fate and most other knots more or less. 
He thinks of ‘‘ lifting ’’ the masses. It is the simplest 
thing in the world to him—once he has overcome the 
opposition of the selfish rich capitalists and selfish 
rich upper classes and upper middle classes, and once 
he has made the “ idlers ’’ of society work. It simply 
consists in raising every man’s wage and filling every 
man’s stomach. He is going, he thinks, to cut the knot 
by filling the stomach. He has not stopped to inquire 
whether the stomach is fitted or not to the full. Being 
a great reformer and optimist and visionary—besides 
being a knowing party politician—he is not given to 
subtle consideration. People of this kind are not. 


His last indignant outburst belongs, we should say, 
quite to this obvious, innocent, reforming, earnest, 
sympathetic, somewhat confused Mr. Lloyd George ; 
rather than to the other Mr. Lloyd George, the 
electioneering and tricksy one. The result is a sort of 


swollen and portentous harangue: ‘‘ Their action in 
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deliberately setting themselves by deception to rob the 
workmen of this country of £17,000,000 a year pro- 
vided for the dark days of sickness and unemployment 
is a crime against the people ’’; and there is more of it 
about these ‘‘enormous boons’’, and the working 
classes, and the dreadful losses which the Tory and the 
Socialist critics will cause. What fustian is more 
fustian than that of the reformer who believes that he 
is really going to make a new heaven? 


The number of ‘ purse-proud ’’, highly immodest 
M.P.s on the Unionist side must be a surprise even to 
the Liberal press which has been giving a series of 
lectures on the right deportment for M.P.s when their 
cheque comes along. Here, for example, among 
others is Mr. Yerburgh M.P. giving his £400 a year 
to the Navy League. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
stated on Thursday that Mr. Yerburgh is so very, very 
wealthy that he will not feel it. We are pleased to 
hear of anyone who does not feel a matter of four 
hundred a year; we had a notion that one had to go 
to America to find capitalists of this description. Why 
even some of the millionaire or multi-millionaire; streng 
Radical and levelling politicians who are buying up old 
estates and founding new peerages and great houses are 
supposed to feel more or less in hundreds ! 


But even admit that the sum is utterly trivial, not 
worth an M.P.’s while to speak or think about, we 
wonder -what the Peace-at-any-price Radicals and 
Labour members think of it going to the Navy League. 
It is odd to’think of Mr. Byles, Mr. Lansbury, Mr. 
Keir Hardie M.P.s as supporters of the Navy League; 
but they are, for they pay taxes, and of these taxes 
a fraction, never mind how minute, now goes to the 
Navy League. It is quite a delightful little irony in its 
way, though we make no doubt the Radical enthusiasts 
will see absolutely nothing in it. The truth is that the 
whole of this talk about an M.P.’s salary is disgusting 
nonsense to them. We can absolutely understand their 
point of view. 


And yet we repeat a hope, and we believe that 
the thing is not going to die out entirely yet awhile. 
The People, whom the Liberals and Radicals always 
spell with a capital P, never gave the smallest sign that 
they wished to pay members, even Liberal or Radical 
members. The Government got the money without 
troubling about the mandate. They forgot to mention 
the “‘ trifling ’’ matter at the election ; they remembered 
very well, however, how to carry it through soon after 
the election was safely over. At the risk of being 
lectured on deportment, we again express a hope then 
that when the Unionists come into power they will stop 
payment. That would be an extremely ‘‘ nasty one ”’ 
—but not for the People and not for the Unionist party. 


M. Stolypin died on Tuesday as a result of the bullet 
fired at him in the Kieff theatre. The event has 
produced a serious crisis in Russian domestic politics. 
The assassin was a revolutionary who had_ turned 
traitor, had been found out, and was given a last chance 
of proving his hatred of the existing régime. Happily 
the Emperor’s courage immediately after the crime 
appears likely to be continued in his policy. M. Stoly- 
pin’s work will probably be continued by M. Kokovsteff, 
a member of his Cabinet, and the reactionaries will not 
be allowed to return to the bad old tradition of secrecy 
and espionage. 


The death of Arabi Pasha is in itself hardly an event 
of importance ; but it recalls memories of a breathless 
passage in Egyptian history. His career lasted from 
February 1881 to December 1882. For a few weeks 
he defied all Europe, and in a few days his authority 
was broken. For thirty years he has lingered on, quict 
and obscure; and his death this week, but for the 
retrospect, would pass unnoticed. 


The death of Sir Robert Hart breaks one of the few 
remaining links with the early days before Lord Elgin’s 
mission to China, and removes a conspicuous figure 


from the Chinese stage. His name is so inseparably 
connected with the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, 
which is regarded as so essentially his creation, that 
it is seldom realised that he went out to China in 1854, 
at the age of nineteen, to join H.B.M. Consular 
Service. It was not till 1859 that he was appointed 
Commissioner of Customs at Canton, nor till 1863 that 
he was appointed Inspector-General, in succession to 
Mr. H. N. Lay, who had made progress in organising 
the service but resigned in that year owing to differ- 
ences with the Chinese authorities. 


The story of its growth under Sir Robert’s able con- 
trol and of the important developments which he 
introduced is too well known to need recapitulation. 
But it is perhaps less frequently realised how consider- 
able a position he had attained, in other respects, in 
the confidence of the Chinese Government. To him 
were practically entrusted, for instance, negotiations 
which resulted in the treaty with France that terminated 
the war about Tongking. To him was entrusted the 
task of lighting the Chinese coast and, more recently, 
the creation of a postal service. He was at one time 
(in 1885) nominated as H.M. Minister at Peking, and 
actually for some weeks held ‘the appointment, but 
resigned it in presence of difficulties which presented 
themselves in respect to his successor. 


Altogether a striking and distinguished career, con- 
taining elements of picturesqueness hardly to be found 
except in connexion with the East—a caree. maintained 
with conspicuous if, latterly, somewhat failing capacity 
till he retired rather more than two years ago on the 
leave which was still unexpired when he passed away, 
on Wednesday, full of years and of honours conferred 
upon him not only by Peking but by almost every 
country having relations with China. 


Canada has declared against reciprocity by a majority 
which is simply overwhelming. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
went to the country with a majority of forty-two, and 
will return to Parliament in a minority of forty-eight. 
No fewer than eight Ministers have been rejected, 
including Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson who 
arranged the reciprocity deal in Washington. — Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has not even the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Mr. Borden was beaten in Halifax as was at 
first reported. It would indeed have been a cruel stroke 
of irony if the Conservative leader, whose fine campaign 
during the past few months made this great victory 
possible, had fallen. The victory is Imperial. It not 
only saves Canada from economic entanglements which 
would have been a menace to her political future, but it 
gives English people one more chance of showing 
whether they will for ever reject Canada’s desire to 
advance the cause of preference within the Empire. 


The inquiry before the Railway Commission is now 
nearing its end, and there seems a hopeless deadlock 
of opinion. The Unions will be satisfied with no 
scheme which does not include recognition, and the 
companies refuse to grant it under any circum- 
stances. But a suggestion put forward by one or 
two of the managerial witnesses offers hope of com- 
promise. It is proposed that negotiations should take 
place in the first instance between the company and its 
employés, as in the old days. If an agreement is not 
reached, which it is hoped will not happen very often, 
the matter is to go before an arbitrator, and at this 
stage the Union officials could appear. The Unions 
could, of course, always force an arbitration if they 
chose, and would thus obtain the desired prominence. 
But the managers were firm on the point that if the 
Unions refused to accept the award their funds should 
be liable. In this matter, as in the matter of picketing, 
the hurried legislation of 1906 is the cause of the trouble. 


Irish railway men have shown a singular ingenuity 
in seeking trouble for themselves, their companies, 
and the public. A general railway strike in Ireland has 
been declared not because railway men have formulated 
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grievances about hours or wages or the non-recognition 
of their unions. They have reduced the sympathetic 
strike to impossibility and absurdity by objecting to 
handle goods consigned to the Great Southern line by 
a firm of timber merchants who have a quarrel with 
their workmen and are employing non-unionist labour. 
The Irish railway companies are evidently in a stronger 
position to fight a general strike to secure the re-instate- 
ment of these men who have been dismissed by the 
Great Southern Company than the English railway com- 
panies were. Only grievances almost intolerable can 
justify the general stoppage of railway traffic; and all 
classes in Ireland are in sympathy with the determina- 
tion of the companies not to submit. 


The point at issue is simply the demand that the com- 
pany whose men refused to handle the timber merchants’ 
goods should be re-instated. The general strike is 
declared because this is not done. If this were conceded 
it is clear that all the companies would be prevented 
from carrying goods for any customers whom the rail- 
way men disapproved. They would thus be prevented 
from performing their statutory duty of carrying for the 
public without making any discrimination. The 
Dublin and South-Eastern retained the services of its 
men by allowing their claims, and an action has already 
been brought against it for not carrying goods. The 
executive of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants has transferred itself to Dublin; and Mr. 
Mitchell, of the Board of Trade, has gone there to 
seek some way of settling the preposterous dispute. 
The companies are confident that if protection is secured 
them they can continue the railway service, and make 
the general strike a failure. 


A collision between the largest liner afloat and a 
first-class cruiser promises thrilling reading. Yet one 
wonders to learn that it was the war-vessel, the 
‘** Hawke ’’, which suffered more than the peaceful 
mail steamer with her mighty size. Instead of the 
horror of an appalling loss of life amongst the 
three thousand passengers of the ‘‘ Olympic ”’ we have, 
miraculousiy, chiefly details of injuries to her fabric ; and 
our sympathies for the passengers are only demanded 
for the inconvenience they have suffered by their 
journey being delayed. This is a truly wonderful 
result from such a clash of mighty opposites. It might 
have been so dreadfully different. 


There seems such an apparent simplicity in the 
accounts of how the collision happened that there is 
evidently something more to be explained than 
what was apparent to eye-witnesses. One fascinating 
suggestion is that the immense draught of the 
‘Olympic ’’ drew the cruiser round by means of 
suction. The ‘*‘ Hawke’’ was caught in a whirlpool 
caused by the enormous mass well called ‘‘ Olympic ’’. 
Could such a phenomenon have been anticipated by the 
insurance companies who are committed to insurances 
on her for £1,000,000% At any rate, it impresses the 
lav imagination ; and though some other reason for the 
collision may be found on the official inquiry, the first 
impression will most likely survive after the true account 
has been given and forgotten. 


The Archbishops’ Church Finance Committee pub- 
lished its Report last Tuesday. One most impor- 
tant proposal is for the voluntary levying of a 
‘“Church due ’’ of not less than a halfpenny a week 
from each member, partly for parochial needs, partly 
for diocesan. The former part would be administered 
by a parochial Church Council, the latter by a diocesan 
board of finance, with sub-committees, and the whole 
organisation would be bonded together and guided by 
a central financial board, at least half the members of 
which would be laymen. All this is admirable, if only 
the Church avoids the usual fault of trusting too much 
to machinery. It will be far from easy to induce the 
uneducated Churchman to recognise that ‘‘ in all true 
Church life the unit is the diocese, not the parish ”’, 
and still harder to get ‘‘ ce paroissien ’’ to throw him- 


self earnestly into the organised propaganda of the 
Church as a whole. Nor is it only the natural paro- 
chialism of the Englishman that is at fault. The 
Church herself has an inadequate hold on the imagina- 
tion of the average man. Her organisation is too 
loosely knit, and her voice and leadership too undecided. 


Thirty-six years ago Robinson Duckworth, who had 
just returned from India with the Prince of Wales, suc- 
ceeded to Charles Kingsley’s prebend in Westminster 
Abbey, and, though his ‘* old-fashioned high church- 
manship’’ was usually the only breach in the pure 
Liberalism of the Chapter, no one was ever more 
‘* Westmonasteriensis ’’, in the sense that he knew and 
loved every stone and memory of the great church, and 
was.one of the first authorities on its traditions. Dr. 
Duckworth’s fine presence and pulpit-manner con- 
sorted with his courtier antecedents, but it would be a 
mistake to think of him as merely filling a golden stall 
becomingly and imposingly. <A  first-classman and 
fellow of his college, a man of artistic, antiquarian and 
musical attainment, a priest devoted to good works 
among the poor, Duckworth was an excellent specimen 
of the ideal dignitary of the old school. 


Duckworth was such a delicate courtier he could 
afford to jest with a Queen on a very unpleasing sub- 
ject even. Once he was showing Queen Victoria over 
Westminster Abbey. When they came to the spot 
where Kings and Queens lie, Queen Victoria shivered 
a little and said ‘‘ 1 should not care to be buried here— 
it seems so cold and damp’’. ‘* Madam”’, replied 
Duckworth, ‘‘I assure you, it is perfectly dry. You 
would be quite nice and snug.”’ 


The Matterhorn is Edward Whymper’s monument. 
The wonderful story of how he conquered it, and at the 
same time was conquered by it, in 1865, thrills through 
one, thinking of him to-day. Perhaps there is nothing 
quite equal to that crowded story of life and death in 
all the books on Alps and mountainecring, though there 
is one that at least approaches it in Tyndall’s book— 
we mean the story of Bennen’s deep grave. Whymper 
died at home. He died at Chamounix. 


The spelling reformers retire for the moment from 
public view; but the good work is none the 
less to forward beneath ground. The 
English language which has survived several conquests 
and the invention of newspapers is soon to re- 
ceive the coup de miséricorde. Mr. William Archer 
points us to the autumn, when a tremendous campaign 
of the Simplified Spelling Conference will drive Dr. 
Johnson's dictionary finally out of print. Possibly there 
will still be a few old-fashioned, pedantic readers who 
prefer old editions printed before the Change. Even 
some of Mr. Archer’s own admirers may prefer to read 
his collected opinions on the drama in their original 
spelling. But the majority of Englishmen will burn 
their dictionaries ; and anyone daring to read an original 
book or document, written or printed before the autumn 
of ig1t1, will be for ever branded as a scholar and a 
gentleman. 


Simplified spelling has long been in the air, and 
there are certain newspapers and Reviews which even 
now pridefully write ‘‘ labor ’’ or ‘‘ program ’’. There 
is an author, too, who particularly affects ‘‘ Ive ’’, 
a But there is something _half- 
hearted about this kind of thing. | When a Review 
writes ‘‘ labor ’’, we are left in doubt whether it is 
really lawless and revolutionary in its craving for mere 
simplicity, or whether it is merely showing off its know- 
ledge of the Latin root. Let it be all or nothing. This 
sudden stopping short midway in revolution looks too 
much like affectation. ‘‘ Labor ’’ to us has the same 
air of foolish pedantry as ‘‘aristokracy ’’, written with 
a ‘‘k”’ to assert a kindred with the Greek. 


Prize-fighting is not what it was when the Earl of 
Fleetwood drove his Countess to the ring on the morning 
of her amazing marriage. These were days of hard- 
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bitten bruisers, callous to blood-letting, who smashed 
their man out of time. The ‘‘ art of self defence ”’ 
to-day as practised in the Army and Navy, and in the 
best clubs, need offend no one but the goody-goodies 
who are against fighting of any kind. ‘* Sluggers ” 
there still are; but the man who puts his head down 
to punish and to take what he gets is not a favoured 
man in the ring to-day. As to fair, honest boxing, 
this—pace the Lord Mayor—will never be out of 
fashion. This uproar about brutal boxers, gladiators, 
and so forth is hardly pertinent. 


One of the noisiest of the peace-folk has recalled the 
story of the monk Telemachus who perished before 
Honorius on the swords of the gladiators, protesting 
with his blood against the brutal show. Is Dr. Horton 
thinking to be Telemachus at Earl’s Court? We 
should like to see some kind of an active protest 
made, if only to show that there is truth and con- 
viction in one, at least, of these crusaders. It is difficult 
to believe that the proprietors of a certain Noncon- 
formist newspaper are sincere in their denunciation of 
a boxing contest as something beastly and brutal. An 
evening newspaper not unconnected with its acid con- 
temporary which would kill sport of any kind, was 
selling broadcast one day this week on the strength of a 
boxing match result advertised through the streets on 
flaring placards. 


But whether boxing be a polite or brutal pastime has 
little to do with the fight between Bombardier Wells 
and Jack Johnson. This is not a genuine sporting 
contest. The smear of professionaism has been upon 
it from the beginning. No one would seriously propose 
to interfere with a scientific contest at the National 
Sporting Club; but the fight at Earl’s Court is 
different. Johnson has been advertised everywhere 
as the champion of Reno; and one still has a vivid 
memory of what the newspapers had to tell of the 
exhibition there, and of its crowd. We are rather 
surprised at the manifesto of the Boxers’ Union in sup- 
port of this contest. The genuine sportsman has no 
worse enemy in the long run than the speculator who 
runs him for profit, and tempts him into a noisily adver- 
tised show like this at Earl’s Court. 


A most devoted patron of boxing has given his view 
of the proposed fight clearly enough. Lord Lonsdale 
“would never believe that these large affairs where 
money was the chief factor were for the betterment of 
the sport’’. As a connoisseur, he assures us that this 
particular contest is scientifically wrong, like ‘‘ the 
pitting of a three-year-old against a two-year-old ”’. 
The Earl’s Court promoters cannot say that the outcry 
against them is ‘‘ merely of the goody-goodies ’ 
They have also to reckon with sportsmen. | Noncon- 
formist divines, by the way, should avoid making 
free with this argument of Lord Lonsdale’s as to the 
big purse. We seem to remember that the big purse 
has a distinct ‘‘call’’ for members of their own per- 
suasion. Johnson comes to London for a big purse as 
a business man, perhaps, not as a sportsman; but it 
is hardly for those to point at him whose brethren the 
big purse has so often pulled over to America. 


Some are quite ready to admit that the Reno fight 
should not have been permitted, because black versus 
white in America—with probable victory for black— 
was politically vicious. But in England, they say, 
this is not so. Could anything be wider of the truth ? 
It is true that in England we are not troubled with the 
“colour problem ’’; but within the Empire the trouble 
is serious, and will not be less serious as time goes on. 
Already it is a question whether, if the fight take place, 
the cinematograph films will be admitted into South 
Africa. In many parts of the Empire we are as squarely 
faced with the problem as is the American Government. 
Pictures of a black man knocking a white man out of 
time, the white man being an old Army champion, are 
not going to make the position easier for white rule in 
Rhodesia. For this reason alone any Government 


might justly consider the fight to be against public 
policy. 


IRELAND: NO COMPROMISE AND NO 
SURRENDER. 

= our absorption with labour revolts and inter- 

national difficulties Unionists must not forget the 
primary duty which justifies their name. The party 
came into existence, a combination of Conservatives 
and anti-Gladstonian Liberals, to resist and defeat the 
project of Home Rule for Ireland. Twice its forces 
have been mobilised for action and twice it has pre- 
vailed against the Separatist levies. But the third and 
perhaps the severest conflict lies before it. Social 
unrest and crisis abroad in a sense play into the hands 
of the Disruption faction. | Nothing would suit the 
Ministry and the Redmondites better than that Home 
Rule should be carried, as revolutionary changes have 
so often been carried, in a fit of national absence of 
mind. They would be extremely pleased if the English 
public, with its eyes on strikers, food rioters, and 
foreign diplomatists, should forget Ireland. But 
Ulster and the friends of Ulster will take care that 
Ireland is not forgotten; and every legitimate resource 
of the Unionist party should be employed to assist this 
enterprise. 

To-day the campaign will be opened at Craigavon 
near the great city which is the social and political 
centre of Ulster, the industrial capital of Ireland. — It 
would be absurd to suggest that this gathering is 
intended as a counter-move to the foolish and futile 
tour of the Eighty Club Liberals, who have been 
speaking to insignificant meetings of Nationalists in 
half-empty halls. That feeble effort can be ignored ; 
it does not count. The Belfast Loyalists to-day have 
another purpose in view. It is to welcome Sir Edward 
Carson as chairman of the Irish Unionist party in 
Parliament and to make him a formal tender of the 
leadership of the Irish Loyalists in the coming struggle 
against Home Rule. Sir Edward, we believe, will 
accept this post of heavy and trying responsibility, and 
no man in public life is better fitted for it. A great 
lawyer, a powerful platform orator, an able and 
resourceful debater, he has above all the qualities 
of enthusiasm and conviction. He stands heart 
and soul for the maintenance of the union of the 
Kingdoms ; he places that object above all other private 
or public considerations ; he would sacrifice party, place, 
his professional prospects, everything he holds dear, to 
ensure the success of the cause. This is the man the 
Ulster Loyalists want to marshal their forces and 
direct their councils, a man, not indeed without his 
full share of Celtic vivacity, but imbued with that stern 
intensity of feeling which beats to-day as it did two 
centuries ago in the veins of the northern Loyalists. 
Sir Edward Carson has some valuable coadjutors. The 
brilliant and popular personality of Mr. F. E. Smith 
is at his side, and on the platform are men who 
command the full confidence of Irish Loyalists, like 
Lord Templetown, Mr. Archdale, the chairman of the 
Ulster Unionist Council, the Duke of Abercorn, and 
the chairmen of the Orange Lodges. All grades and 
sections of Irish Lovalism are represented—landlords, 
Church of Ireland men, Nonconformists, Presbyterians, 
captains of industry, and -Belfast artisans. Many 
of the supporters of the movement were life-long 
Liberals; some perhaps would call themselves 
Sccialists where economic questions are concerned. 
But on the Union they stand together. It is not « 
party question : it is one that affects the very existence 
of Ireland as a nation, the freedom of the entire non- 
Catholic population to live their lives secure against the 
tvranny of rebel agitators. 

To give emphatic express‘on to the opinions of Irish 
Loyalism is the easier part of Sir Edward Carson’s task. 
The more difficult operation is that of awakening a 
corresponding sentiment in the breast of our negligent 
British democracy, and convincing the predominant 
partner that the Disruptionist scheme is every whit as 
impracticable and disastrous as it was in 1886 and 1893. 
And if that end is to be achieved there must be no 
half-measures, no faltering, no limitations and reserves. 
Sir Edward Carson, we doubt not, will make it a eondi- 
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tion of his acceptance of the leadership that the Irish 
Unionists must be prepared to go all lengths and make 
all requisite sacrifices, and must be resolved from the 
outset to reject concessions and compromises. _ It is the 
cue of the Redmondites to proclaim that Ulster has 
modified its views during the last few years, and 
that Irish Loyalism generally is quite disposed to give 
a ‘‘ moderate ’’ Disruption Bill a fair and friendly 
examination. This is the gravest danger which 
threatens the Unionist cause and it must be met, faced, 
and inexorably dismissed. ‘*‘ No compromise ”’ is the 
battle-cry as well as ‘‘ No surrender ’’. There is really 
no room in the movement for the amiable visionaries 
who have been deluding themselves with the notion that 
Home Rule may not after all be Home Rule if you can 
contrive to label it Federalism or Devolution or Local 
Self-Government: or that Mr. Redmond himself may 
prove to have been so tamed and chastened by com- 
munication with English Radicals that it may after all 
be possible to come to terms with him. This is a 
temper which would take the steel out of the movement, 
and involve it in confusion and failure. There must 
be no juggling with the truth that any relaxation of 
the legislative bonds which link the countries of the 
United Kingdom together will be disastrous to the 
«ountry, harmful to the Empire, derogatory to the 
Crown, and fatally injurious to the interests and 
liberties of one-third of the people of Ireland, and that 
the most prosperous, progressive, and law-abiding 
third. Mr. Asquith’s checks and safeguards can be 
dismissed in advance. One Home Rule Bill may be 
slightly worse than another. But all are irretrievably 
bad since all alike aim at dislocating the constitution 
and forcing upon a large number of loyal British 
subjects a Government which they detest, and a system 
of rule to which they can never voluntarily consent. 
That is the only sound Unionist principle, and it cannot 
be modified by one iota without humiliation and 
disgrace. 

It is necessary to insist upon this point in view of 
recent experiences. There are we suppose still a 
number of influential Unionists who do not repent of 
their excursions into the regions of opportunism and 
** moderation ’’, and are still unable to see that their 
proceedings did not redound to the credit of the 
party and very nearly rent it asunder. There may be 
statesmen of a temper so painfully judicial that they 
cannot make up their minds on a great issue, and are 
prepared to wait for the details before adopting their 
attitude upon the general policy. They will not do 
anything so precipitate as to condemn a scheme they 
have not seen; they think it possible that even a 
Redmondite-Radical Home Rule Bill may have its 
meritorious items, and they will want to examine the 
clauses before pronouncing judgment; they hope that 
there may be scope for common action on the financial 
and administrative provisions, and perhaps even a com- 
fortable arrangement over the whole business which may 
avoid all unseemly friction. With due respect we must 
say withthe utmost emphasis that there is no room for 
such philosophical thinkers. ‘* When the battle is set 
and the legions are ranked in order ’’ philosophy is out 
of place. The Unionist party must not be inveigled ipto 
another tangle of conferences and ccnciliation councils, 
and attempts at settlement by confidential conclaves. 
They have nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by 
such transactions. The mere suggestion that there can 
be any middle term between Union and Separation 
would in itself deprive the party of half its fighting 
efficiency in England, and chill the spirits of its sup- 
porters in Ireland. Let us understand from the outset 
that the door must be open or shut, and that all our 
efforts will be directed to keeping it closed: slammed 
and bolted not only against Mr. Redmond’s Parnellism- 
up-to-date but also against Federalism and Home-Rule- 
all-Round and any other intruder masked and cloaked 
and painted for the mystification of the English and 
Scotch constituencies. Let the Unionist party take up 
its ground, and hold it to the end—whatever be the 
consequences. It cannot afford a repetition of the 
House of Lords fiasco of the past ignominious Session. 


M. STOLYPIN’S WORK. 


oo M. Stolypin took over the Premiership from 
the nerveless hands of M. Goremykin Russia 
was almost on the rocks. Count Witte had 
wound up the war but had failed to grip affairs at 
home; his successor did not know what grip meant; 
and the Duma was busy with ideas for the regeneration 
of humanity after the existing order had passed away. 
M. Stolypin had not the temperament to take a 
gambler’s chance of the millennium. His work was to 
govern Russia, and he brought to it a clear head and 
a strong hand. The one available weapon was the 
bureaucracy established by Peter the Great. That 
weapon the new Prime Minister resolved to use. He 
was aware of its defects. He knew that it was rough 
and ready but held that it was his business to restore 
order as best he could. Asa man of enlightened views 
it irked him that Western European criticism failed 
to do justice either to the gravity of the crisis or to 
his limited means of dealing with it. His task, he 
held, was purely political ; progressive politics demand 
social stability; and if social stability could only be 
restored by courts martial, so be it. He was convinced, 
then, that the bureaucracy was indispensable, but he 
never assumed that it was perfect. Against its worst 
fault, corruption, he waged constant war. His commis- 
sions of inquiry resulted in the disclosure and punish- 
ment of much dishonesty in high places, and the younger 
men understood that acceptance of a bribe might ruin 
their careers. The future will show whether the dead 
man succeeded in his gigantic task of introducing a new 
spirit into the Russian service. But at least he set the 
standard and himself lived up to it. 

For Parliamentary theory, and indeed for any 
theory, M. Stolypin had no respect whatever. His 
mind was rigidly practical. He was prepared to 
admit that election might reveal able men whom 
the bureaucracy had failed to attract and he was 
ready enough to have their help. But the first Duma 
had got out of hand and the new Premier at- once 
dissolved it. The prospects of the second were blighted 
from the start by the presence of a group of revolu- 
tionary Socialists. |The obvious practical course was 
an amendment of the franchise so as to make the 
election of Socialists impossible. M. Stolypin pro- 
mulgated his amendment without wasting time in 
attempting to square political circles. But his Parlia- 
mentary troubles were not yet ended; they cul- 
minated last March in a crisis which was. still 
unsolved at the time of his death. The episode is of 
interest as an illustration of the Premier’s attitude 
towards Parliamentary pretensions. the 
Zemstva Bill was rejected by the Council of the Empire, 
no attempt was made to introduce it again into the 
Duma. Such a course would have filled the Deputies 
with mistaken ideas of their own importance. The Bill 
became law by royal decree and the Duma was asked 
to endorse the Government’s action. Much to the 
Premier’s annoyance the House refused and the ensuing 
prorogation only postponed the deadlock. It was 
clearly the Premier's intention to make this episode the 
central feature of the forthcoming electoral campaign 
and he must have hoped that the new House would 
realise that it was its business to assist and not to 
control. But there can be little doubt that had the 
popular vote proved adverse M. Stolypin would have 
gone ahead in spite of it. 

Opinion, even educated opinion, was indeed of little 
moment to him when once he saw his way clearly. 
Happily for Russia his political sight was keen enough. 
He realised that a bad land system was at the root of 
the prevalent evils, and he set himself to devise a better. 
His agrarian law is the most important event in Russian 
history since the emancipation of the serfs, a reform 
of which it is the corollarv. Under the Stolypin Act 
the old communal system disappears and a peasant pro- 
prietary takes its place. But the Premier also saw 
that nothing would be gained by establishing men on 
the soil unless it was possible for them to make a liveli- 
hood out of it. Side by side with his agrarian law, 
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then, he established a scheme for the relief of congested 
districts. He transferred the population of whole 
villages to fertile areas in Siberia, using the railway 
organisation, which had successfully transported troops 
by the hundred thousand. The colonisation movement 
is now in full swing and has had great political effect. 
The starving peasant no longer thinks of attacking 
the Government. Rather he looks to the Government 
to transport him to a new district where he will stand 
a better chance. 

M. Stolypin was fully aware that his land policy was 
producing a new Russia and he was profoundly con- 
cerned with the spirit which should animate it. In the 
end he decided that his new State must be Russian to 
the core. With this object he framed his South- 
Western Zemstva Bill so as to secure a majority on the 
Councils to the Russian element, numerically inferior 
though it was. With this object too he rode rough- 
shod over the sentiments of the Finns. No part of his 
policy has been more severely criticised. But before 
we condemn its author we must ask what alternative 
was open to him. 

Ten years ago a great statesman, had Russia pos- 
sessed one, might profitably have copied the Austrian 
example. He might, that is, have decentralised the 
bureaucracy, broken Russia up into administrative 
areas with racial frontiers, and trusted to the enormous 
prestige of the monarchy to hold all together. But in 
1906 the opportunity for such a policy had assuredly 
passed. The Crown had suffered in repute and, after 
all, Nicholas II. was no Francis Joseph. M. Stolypin 
had to deal with the situation as he found it, and what 
he found was an endless series of Court intrigues 
between Russ and German. It is the Germans of the 
Baltic provinces who forced M. Stolypin to adopt 
his national policy. They are clever men, these 
Germans, with all the Teuton’s ability for administra- 
tive work. But they are not Russians; and a bureau- 
cracy inspired by them could never be in real touch with 
the mass of the people. M. Stolypin, on the other 
hand, was Russian heart and soul, and it was his resolve 
that the spirit of the State which he was re-making 
should be akin to his own. Time has not been given 
to him to complete his work and it would be idle to 
speculate now on its chances of permanence. But it 
is worth noting that the new Government at Constanti- 
nople is faced with the same difficulty and is dealing 
with it in the same way though with less firmness. 

Such, then, are the main features of M. Stolypin’s 


work. What does it all amount to?  Assuredly to 
much. The new land law and all that it implies must 
endure. So, too, must the memory of the Prime 


Minister’s own example of courage and incorruptibility. 
He thus leaves both Russia and the Russian service 
far better than he found them. But it must be admitted 
that he also leaves grave problems with which he him- 
self did not—perhaps could not—deal. He had an 
agrarian policy, but not an urban policy; and it was 
a townsman, a revolutionary tempted to play informer, 
who shot the man ultimately responsible for his tempta- 
tion. Further, while he did his country immense 
service, by thinking clearly himself and forcing his 
subordinates to do the same, he was something of a 
slave to his intellect. He thus dismissed real feeling 
as mere sentimentality and alienated men whom a little 
tact might have won over. The difficulties in regard 
to Finland were not primarily of his creation; and it is 
Finland which will be the first cause of anxiety to his 
successor. 


RHODESIA AND LORD GLADSTONE. 


HODESIA is to be engratulated on pulling off a 
double event. She has come of age, and on her 


twenty-first birthday the sky is rose-tinged. But she has 
also received a visit from Lord Gladstone. The Governor- 
General of the South African Union has been in no 
hurry to visit the great and growing colony of Britons 
in South Africa wherein he is recognised as High Com- 
missioner. 


And no doubt he “‘ had reason’, But his 


form, once he got into Chartered territory, is much to 
be commended, and indeed he could not well have been 


better. It is wise to grasp your nettle, but some 
wisdom put in practice taxes nerves. And, having once 
taken vour green unknowing way in an_ eminently 


specialist matter and run contrary to the prejudices and 
devout beliefs of an entire sub-continent; thereafter to 
tackle the outraged in a tone which offends nobody, but 
rather convinces your hearers that you understand their 
point of view but don’t give up your own, this is figure- 
skating on thin ice. Rhodesians, to be sure, played up, 
as is their loval wont. Whatever were their differences 
of opinion, said the Mayor ot Salisbury, in his address of 
welcome, no one doubted that Lord Gladstone's duties 
were, and would be, conscientiously carried out. On the 
point of difference more may come of Lord Gladstone’s 
visit and attitude in Rhodesia and of Rhodesia’s recep- 
tion of the same, and to this we shall return. Mean- 
while his manliness did not lack an appropriate 
humility. We are not referring at the moment to the 
frankness of his owning up as to possible mistakes on 
the native question, but to his tone about Cecil Rhodes. 
‘*The lofty aspirations of your great Founder ’’! 
Since when have Radicals of the ex-Heome Secretary’s 
seen greatness and high aspiration in 
C. J. R.? Such language, especially at this date, is 
significant. We were prepared after 26 March 1902 to 
see the pendulum presently swing over, as swing, quite 
violently, it sure enough did. 

Death buries many old scores, as Meg Merrilees 
knew, and never with a hand so tender and emollient 
as when it removes an object of dislike who is very 
much in the way of your—it may be Pro-Boer— 
ambitions. Have we not with our own ears heard the 
Man himself conjecture that, once he was out of the 
way, Mr. Hofmeyr would be ‘‘ slobbering over his 
coffin ’’? But there was more than mere relief in that 
spurt of shamefaced regret on 19 April 1902. After 
all, the will then published to the world was, in the ver- 
nacular, hard to stand up against for those—English- 
men—Nationalists in Ireland, anti-Nationalisis at home 
—to whom Mr. Rhodes was anathema. Did not even 
Mr. Labouchere’s paper publish a serious and aiiecting 
poem in memoriam ? 

Lord Gladstone however spoke nine vears after the 
event, when reaction commonly has set in. And for 
the Gladstones this man, once the unspeakable villain, 
is ‘* great ’’, his ambitions lofty! It took the Burkes 
longer, an ironic onlooker remarks, to recognise Warren 
Hastings. Party prejudice and party interest have first 
to be removed, as they may be for him who from Chief 
Whip, then Home Secretary, essays to be Proconsul; 
but, that operation over, the patient begins to see with 
both eves instead of one. There is another ‘ great ”’ 
South African still with us whose work Lord Gladstone 
will forbear, we suspect, to praise, though he must be 
learning its value daily. ‘‘For candour and pluck he 
‘wins it’’’ was the effect of Mr. Rhodes’ private judg- 
ment on Lord Milner. Had he lived he too would have 
realised, like others in South Africa, not Britishers only, 
the rare quality of that constructive statesmanship which 
built up the new colonies after the war. ‘‘ Why have 
we spared the fabric? ’’ repeated an eminent Afrikander 
statesman now in office. And the honest man answered 
—confidentially—‘* Well, because some things are too 
fine to be destroyed ’’. Given a chance of an open mind 
and a six months’ residence in Greater Britain, and 
for Englishmen there is but one side in all Imperial 
questions. 

To return to the topic uppermost in Lord Gladstone’s 
mind and in that of his Rhodesian hosts. Their coming 
of age is, or ought to be, a day of thanksgiving. They 
have known great tribulations, rebellion, war, heart- 
breaking difficulties with murrain and with soil and 
climate. Now they look forward. They have peace, 
prosperity, and no politics: they have capital adminis- 
tration and policing. Their roads and railways and post 
and telegraph system and hospitals and libraries are 
the ‘‘ plant ’’ of a real civilisation. They have an export 
trade of three millions a year in which sum, if agricul- 
tural produce does not leap and run, it waddles ever 
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more smartly after gold. Rhodesian cigarettes swell 
the cases of the hypercritical and might well be *‘ pressed 
by the lips of an Empress ”’ as Sir G. Alexander used to 
say with fervour in ‘‘ His House in Order”’. Rhode- 
sian maize and—now that the ‘‘ forward ’’ element in 
the Chartered Company is having a look in, and designs 
bacon factories—Rhodesian pigs open up cheerful 
prospects. Revenue goes up and so does the white 
population, in the sacred phrase, by bounds. But against 
all these agreeable symptoms looms up the question of 
native justice. The best Rhodesians, nine out of ten 
men in that manly population, know perfectly how grave 
this question is. When Lord Gladstone stoutly asked 
his entertainers at a dinner the other night whether they 
thought Rhodesian justice entirely satisfactory they can- 
didly shouted ‘* No’’. It is not Rhodesia’s fault; the 
mischief is old and began elsewhere in older colonies. 
Merely, in Rhodesia the black peril is a larger, more for- 
midable and immediate menace and race nervousness is 
more acute. Nor is the Bantu in the least the sort of 
person whom, if he knew him, the latter-day descendant 
of Exeter Hall would truly care to take for a model. But 
the fact remains. Black men do not get justice from 
white jurymen in Rhodesia, nor anything resembling 
justice. Dreadful things are transacted in the dark 
places of the earth; and though Rhodesia has compara- 
tively a clean bill and the British in Africa are not dog- 
matically cruel to their black brethren, as so many 
Dutchmen are, their sheet is not spotless. The truth is 
that when you have a feeling in the air, endemic like the 
white and black instinct in South Africa, it is asking too 
much of men situated like the Rhodesians to decide on 
matters of life and death between black and white. 
There is a preposterous idea that to give up trial by 
jury would be ‘‘ a retrograde step ’’. The manly good 
sense of Rhodesians should put them above being 
governed by a phrase. The best that could happen 
would be that, of their own movement and with entire 
dignity, they should ask to be relieved of a burden un- 
suited to their conditions. On Mr. Justice Vintcent 
and his colleague will fall an onus which they can be 
trusted to sustain with firmness and courage. If Lord 
Gladstone’s visit should have paved the way ever so 
little to a better system in this grave matter it will be 
memorable in Rhodesian and South African history. 


THE JOHNSON AND WELLS AFFAIR. 


| Bag LONSDALE'’S refusal to commend the prize- 

fight between the negro Johnson and the English- 
man Wells will not grieve any true lover of sport. If 
the objection to the contest had come solely from the 
goody-goodies and cranks who would like to suppress 
boxing exhibitions altogether it would have had no 
weight, for to the credit of the British people it 
can still be said that fair trials of strength, skill, and 
temper such as are provided in a legitimate game of 
fisticuffs are as popular with them as ever. With 
respect to the question what is and is not legitimate 
in such a match Lord Lonsdale is admittedly as good 
a judge as anyone living. No one can accuse him 
of being inspired by mollycoddle notions. His know- 
ledge of the whole subject is unrivalled, and he is in 
the admitted position of being particularly well qualified 
to judge of the ethics of the prize-ring. It is precisely 
the ethical side of the problem involved by this 
projected prize-fight at Earl’s Court which is more 
important than any other. Prize-fighting has hitherto 
been governed, in England at any rate, by a most 
complex system of ethics, and if it is not to sink into 
utter degradation it must continue to conform to the 
same high ethical standard. The ethical influence of 
boxing has been admittedly very great, and indeed 
universally great. If it has not given to the British 
nation the bulldog courage, the high qualities of heart 
and temper with the aid of which they have built up 
the greatest civilised and moral power in the world, 
it has certainly helped largely in developing these 


qualities. The sport of boxing is an ethical as well 


as a physical manifestation of the national spirit. For 
which reason it is a most admirable thing, and it would 


| 


be an unmistakeable sign of national degeneracy were 
it ever to be dropped out of the national life. It is 
the sport for which, of all others, our neighbours have 
admired us most, and which of recent years they have 
been most eager to imitate. In France the ever- 
increasing popularity of boxing has been coincident 
with a distinct physical and ethical improvement of 
the race. There are signs ‘that a similar reform is 
on the point of being accomplished in Germany. 
Everything that tends to make a man sober, self-reliant, 
active, and enduring must evidently quicken his 
intelligence and enliven his soul, must make a better 
man of him both in heart and body. Boxing, as a 
means to this end, is now everywhere acknowledged 
to have few rivals, and no other sport, not even fencing, 
can be quoted as being in any way its superior. Hence 
it becomes a matter of deep national moment to 
maintain the art of hoxing on the high level which it 
has now reached. Noblesse oblige. 

Recently, however, there have been efforts which 
have proved partially successful to introduce into the 
boxing ring methods and manners wholly opposed in 
ethical spirit to the rules by which boxing in England 
has always been governed. The initiative in this has 
undoubtedly come from America. The boxing instinct 
is America’s by birthright. Her passion for this sport 
is one of the best parts of her inheritance from the 
mother country. But unfortunately in America a large 
and influential element in the population too often seeks 
to commercialise and degrade whatever it may touch. 
This is so now. As Lord Lonsdale has said, and it 
is the argument which must in the minds of all right- 
thinking people fully justify his attitude in the matter, 
the proposed contest in England between Johnson and 
Wells has been commercialised to the point of robbing 
the event of all true sporting interest. This is exactly 
what already happened over the match fought in 
the United States between Johnson and _ Jefferies. 
Many other and worse things happened on that occasion, 
but the vast sums of money involved in the ‘* show ”’ 
(for such it solely was), which were out of all 
due proportion to the interest of the match as an 
athletic event, drew down the whole-hearted con- 
tempt of every true lover of boxing. The ethics 
of the mere showman are of course essentially different 
from those of the sportsman. The sporting excuse for 
the brutal encounter between Johnson and Jefferies was 
a feeble thing which completely disappeared in the 
presence of the gigantic commercial interests involved. 
The public, which it was hoped to attract, not only to 
the match itself but to the cinematographic representa- 


tions of it throughout the world, had to be given some-_ 
And the vilest instincts of the . 


thing for its money. 
public were catered to, in the true spirit of cynical com- 
mercialism, to make sure that this money would be 
forthcoming. 

We want nothing of the kind in England. By all 
means let the ‘‘ noble art’’ be encouraged and sus- 
tained, and with it the moral and physical manliness of 
the nation which gave it birth ; but clearly the same care 
should be taken to save it from degradation by allowing 
it to get too completely into the hands of commercial 


speculators whose interest is not in the sport for itself 


alone. 

There is another point in connexion with this pro- 
jected fight which deserves all the attention that it is 
likely to obtain in England and perhaps a little more. 
That is the question of race, or rather of colour. The 
fight between Jefferies and Johnson was admittedly a 
battle between white man and black man in a country 
where the prejudice against the black race reaches a 
pitch which has certainly no equivalent in this country. 
The Americans must be left to solve their racial 
problems as they think best; we cannot, to use one of 
their own expressions, ‘‘ help their troubles ’’. But 
to the white man, whether American or not, who has 
lived in contact with large numbers of black men, who 
is acquainted with their mentality, and watchful of their 
ways, it is abhorrent to witness a battle for physical 
mastery with one of his own colour anda negro. His 
disgust is naturally increased when the white man gets 
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beaten. In a sense this symbolises a triumph of 
savagery Over civilisation, and though the moral and 
ethical results of such a public victory may be insignifi- 
cant in England, where the negro is not in sufficient 
numbers to be a demoralising influence, or indeed 
present any social problem, this cannot be said of 
certain of our most important colonies. The inven- 
tion of the cinematograph makes it possible for 
whatever evil influence such a contest may exercise to be 
spread universally abroad, including places where, 
owing to racial feeling, it may be provocative of serious 
harm. For this reason the authorities of South Africa 
are already asking themselves whether—should the 
prize fight between Johnson and Wells ‘‘ come off ’’— 
the cinematographic representation of it should be per- 
mitted in that country. For imperial reasons alone we 
are sure the fight would be a grave mistake. 


MY SALARY. 
By an M.P. 


"TH usual pile of letters which greets a member of 

Parliament when he struggles down to breakfast 
was on my table, and I had cast on them the usual look 
of disgust and boredom, bred of much weariness of 
correspondence, before I began the melancholy process 
of perusal. There was an invitation to attend a forth- 
coming demonstration, fixed of course for a day which 
I had already allotted in my mind to something more 
amusing. There were half-a-dozen requests that I 
should renew my patronage to various excellent foot- 
ball clubs and that I would “ further extend to them 
some measure of my well-known generous support ’’. 
There was a communication from my Agent that a con- 
siderable slice out of my all too exiguous holiday should 
be devoted to a series of meetings in the constituency ; 
a letter from my banker enclosing a statement of my 
account and “‘ trusting that the matter would receive my 
attention ’’; a lament from a hitherto enthusiastic sup- 
porter regretting that I had not voted against the second 
reading of the Insurance Bill; and, suddenly, when 
I had almost got to the bottom of the heap and was 
beginning to congratulate myself that there was 
nothing more than ordinarily troublesome, I came upon 
one where the outside betokened something unusual. 
On the envelope, low down in the left-hand corner, was 
written ‘‘ Fees Office, House of Commons. Payment 
of Members ’’. 
thing of a shock I realised that I was face to face with 
a political question which, unlike so many others, had 
at last materialised. 

Payment of members had been a vague question like 
Female Suffrage or Daylight Saving, about which I had 
often been eloquent, but which had always seemed a 
rather academic matter. I knew of course that the 
resolution had passed the House of Commons and that 
asum had been provided for in the Estimates. But that 
it would affect me personally and immediately had not 
fully penetrated into my active consciousness. But 
here it was. There was no getting away from it. 
“Sir, I enclose order on H.M. Paymaster-General for 
your salary as member of Parliament. Note.—Any 
question respecting Income Tax deducted should be 
made to the Paymaster-General.’’ Such is the curt 
businesslike way in which a revolutionary decree is given 
effect to. And sure enough the enclosure was there, 
or rather two of them, one on beautiful pink paper, being 
a combined cheque and receipt which I was desired to 
sign and stamp, and the other the eternally-familiar 
puzzle evolved by the ingenuity of the Board of Inland 
Revenue and designed to prevent persons who might 
otherwise wish to do so from disputing that their Income 
Tax should be deducted at the full rate of 1s. 2d. 

What was I todo? This was something new in my 
experience. Usually when anyone sends me a cheque 
I am elated for the rest of the day; I promptly send it 
to my bankers, to whom I have reasons for supposing 
it is as welcome as it is to myself. The amount of my 
overdraft was £90. How queer it felt to get a cheque, 
such a useful one too, for £94 3s. 4d., and to wish that 


I guessed what it was, and with some- 


I had not got it. I felt asa thief might when, touched 
by remorse after his first venture into crime, he gets 
his cheque from the receiver of his booty. 

How useful this £94 3s. 4d. would be! It would 
just pay off my overdraft and leave me £4 3s. 4d. for 
my journey to St. Andrews. Or, I could pay that big 
bil! for dilapidations and electric light, coal, etc., which 
the house agent, in the way common to his caste, had 
managed to make out against me for the modest house 
I took for the Session. 

But all the time a Voice kept saying ‘‘ Send it back ’’. 

No; why should 1? Others will keep it. A generous 
country thinks I am worth £400 a year ; it will be very 
useful, and I am sure I earn it. So I argued to myself, 
but I knew it was no good. The Voice went on, ‘‘ In 
any case you know you must not spend it on yourself. 
Remember your speeches. | You denounced would-be 
paid members as hireling demagogues; you drew 
elaborate pictures of the degradation that payment 
would bring on the freely-elected representatives of the 
people; you were particularly persuasive when you 
explained how the first act of a corrupt Commons, after 
usurping all control of finance, was to vote for them- 
selves large sums of public money. After all that 
torrent of genuine indignation you surely do not now 
propose to take the money yourself ’’. ; 

While the Voice was speaking I felt somehow that 
the overdraft at my bankers would have to wait; I 
mentally settled on the polite letter with which I would 
attempt to reconcile them to a further delay, and the 
prospect of settling at once for the dilapidations receded 
considerably into the background. It evidently would 
not do to take the money for my own private "Se. So 
I admitted to the Voice, but surely it would be quite con- 
sisent in me, and moreover it would be my duty, to 
take the money and devote it to some purpose in my 
constituency. I would divide it among the hospitals, 
or I would double the amount which I am now in the 
habit of giving away in the form of subscriptions. For 
instance, instead of sending those half-dozen football 
clubs tos. each I would send each of them £1. My 
subscriptions now amount to about £400 a year. If 
I were to double each one it would just make up the 
amount of my salary. I could tell my constituents that, 
being opposed on principle to the payment of members, 
I was taking steps to avoid benefiting myself by the 
money which was voted for me against my wishes. 

‘* You humbug’’’, broke in the Voice—as I thought 
—somewhat rudely. ‘‘ You know you don’t really mean 
that you don’t want to benefit yourself. What do you 
anticipate will be the result of giving the money to 
hospitals in your constituency or of doubling your sub- 
scriptions except advantage to yourself? You think 
you will gain in popularity and your wish is to use public 
money in order to bribe the constituency more exten- 
sively than you have hitherto been able to do.”’ 

‘It is not public money ’’, I murmured. ‘“‘ It has 
been voted by Parliament and paid to me.’’ Then the 
tingling sensation of disaster came over me which is 
well known to every public speaker who has ever 
embarked on an argument which he sees to be unsound, 
or on a sentence which he knows he will be unable to 
finish. Before the thought was formed in my mind I 
saw that if I regarded the maney as public I was not 
justified in spending it for my own political advantage 
in my constituency, and if I regarded it as having be- 
come my private property I was accepting it, no matter 
how I spent it. I would be in future that which I had 
protested against, a paid servant instead of a public 
representative. My self-respect, my sense of sacrifice 
for the public weal, the relics of independence left me 
by the party machine would all be gone. 

What difference did it make whether I devoted it to 
popularisng myself in my constituency, or to paying my 
bills, or to giving my wife a tiara? The money would 
have been taken, it would have become mine, and the 
tax-payer would have been mulcted for my benefit. 

But still I had a glimmer of hope. Would 
it not be right, after all, for me to give the 
money to my constituents, so that they at least 
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should not suffer? ‘‘ Plausible’’, said the Voice, 
‘but it won’t do. How can you possibly dis- 
tribute the money among all your constituents, voters 
and non-voters, Liberals and Tories, in exactly the same 
proportion as the amount of taxation which they will 
bear to provide your salary ? The population in your con- 
stituency is about 45,000; supposing that you were to 
restore to each of them an equal share of your £400, 
each would get about 2d. or, if you deducted postage, 
isd. They will hardly thank you for that. It is not 
the amount so much that matters as the principle. Send 
it back to the Treasury, where it will go to swell the 
National Surplus and pay off the National Debt.”’ 

I was convinced. My capitulation was complete. 
My cheque has gone to the Chancellor. My conscience 
is clear. 


THE CITY. 


HE financial situation at the present time is unique. 
The stock of coin and bullion at the Bank of 
England exceeds forty-three millions, the highest point 
touched for many years and exceeding the total at 
the corresponding week last year by four millions. 
The reserve has increased by more than a million 
sterling during the week and stands at £32,500,000, 
against £.29,900,000 a year ago. Lombard Street is 
well supplied with money and gold is flowing into the 
Bank. Yet the Bank rate has been increased from 
3 to 4 per cent.; in nearly every European financial 
centre bank rates have been raised; and the stock 
markets of the world are in a state of acute nervous- 
ness, although speculative commitments are reduced 
toa minimum. ‘The raising of the English Bank rate 
is purely a defensive measure to prevent heavy gold 
withdrawals to the Continent. The increase in the 
minimum discount rate of the Bank of France—a most 
unusual proceeding—is likewise to protect the stock of 
gold in Paris, while in Germany the withdrawals of 
gold have necessitated similar action. The events of 
the last few weeks have shown that neither France 
nor Germany was in a position economically or 
financially to face a war scare, much less a war. 
Throughout the Continent the banks, particularly the 
private institutions, have been obliged to make pre- 
parations for ‘‘ runs’’, which necessitated converting 
their liquid resources into cash as far as possible. This 
largely explains the heavy demands made upon the 
Bank of France, while the Reichsbank has had to 
provide not only for German needs, but also to meet 
the withdrawals made by French institutions. So keen 
is the demand for accommodation in Germany for the 
end of the month that 64 per cent. has been paid by 
Berlin in Lombard Street for loans into October. 

To some extent the monetary stringency is artificial, 
in so far as it has been caused by the accumulation 
and locking up of cash resources against the possibility 
of war; and as soon as the Morccco affair has been 
definitely settled and fears set at rest the release of 
these resources will have a marked effect not only in 
the money markets, but on the Stock Exchanges. The 
sharp rally in stock quotations; on the news that the 
German Foreign Office had intimated that a satisfactory 
conclusion of the negotiations with France could be 
relied upon, indicated that a general recovery is almost 
certain to follow the consummation of those hopes. 
The reaction which followed the rally was due to a 
feeling that Herr Zimmermann’s optimistic statement 
was prompted rather by the desire to prevent financial 
and commercial panic in Germany than by the actual 
prospect of an immediate settlement of the Morocco 
question. Nevertheless, it is perfectly clear that the 
deputation of leading German bankers has stated the 
position to the Government in such a light that war is 
impossible. As far as concerns the Bank of England 
it has to be borne in mind that large consignments of 
gold to Egypt to finance the cotton crop will be made 
during the next few weeks, but there should be no 
serious difficulty in this respect. 

On the Stock Exchange the rise in the Bank rate has 
not had a depressing effect. On the contrary a good 


deal of satisfaction was derived from the fact that the 
directors had taken the necessary protective action by 
adding the whole 1 per cent. instead of making two 
separate rises of $ per cent., as is often done. It is in 
times of crisis like the present that London’s position as 
the central money market and stock market of the world 
is emphasised, and having regard to the conditions of 
social as well as financial unrest at home and abroad, 
it must be admitted that London has displayed remark- 
able equanimity. Quotations have been marked lower 
because there are no buyers in the markets. Further 
liquidation is feared in many directions. Paris is very 
nervous about the speculative settlement at the end of 
the month; Germany will take a long time to recover 
purchasing power. Belgian and Dutch investors are 
being frightened out of their holdings of American and 
Canadian stocks, and Wall Street is receiving no sup- 
port from its banking institutions. Large amounts of 
stock are being ‘‘ nursed ’’ in London until the market 
shows some absorptive power, and in all these circum- 
stances only the boldest dare to send in buying orders 
even at the present low level of prices. 

The tide, however, has run so low that the turn 
cannot be very long delayed, and those who have the 
courage to take up investment stock at present prices 
are sure to reap ultimate benefit. Home rails are, of 
course, depressed by the strike in Ireland, and while 
profits are threatened by labour trouble, yields of 5 to 
5% per cent. have little attraction. The American 
market has been conspicuously weak owing to the 
spectacular collapse in Steel Corporation stocks, the 
common having fallen about fifteen points in three days. 
This local panic is attributed to rumours that the Trust 
is to be voluntarily dissolved in order to escape a 
Government anti-Trust action. Such a scheme would 
solve the directors’ problem of maintaining the present 
rate of dividend which is not being earned. The defeat 
of Canadian Reciprocity plans will not help the 
American market. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue ‘‘ EguitTaBLe Society. 


IFE assurance of a sort had made some headway 

in Great Britain before the Equitable Life Assur- 

ance Society came into existence in 1762. Some forty 
different offices had then been opened for the trans- 
action of such business, but in the year mentioned oniy 
a few remained open, the Amicable Society for a Per- 


petual Assurance Office, established in 1706, and the © 
London and Royal Exchange Assurance Corporations, ~ 
which date from 1720, being by far the most important. — 


It is customary, however, to regard the Equitable as 
the parent of all modern life offices. At the time of 
its foundation the principles of life assurance were 
only just beginning to be understood in this country, 
and this old society was undoubtedly the first to charge 
premiums based on mortality returns. Nearly a cen- 
tury and a half has elapsed since those days, but the 
Equitable still maintains its popularity among sections 
of the community, and latterly it has made very sub- 
stantial progress, notwithstanding the most rigid 
adherence to the practice of not paying commission to 
agents. Since 1887 upwards of £56,000 has been 
added to the premium income, and some addition has 
also been made to the funds, which, including the 
general reserve and interest thereon, amounted to 
£5,105,463 at the close of last year. 

In recent years, indeed, the management of the 
society has been attended with most conspicuous 
success, and quite a new lease of life has been imparted 
to the business. In the late ‘‘ eighties ’’ it really did 
look as if the example set by the directors of the older 
Amicable Society might have to be followed, but no 
such opinion can now be held. The Equitable, 
although it-does not employ canvassers, and conse- 
quently operates its business at the minimum of cost, 
is now a live office, and may be expected to make 
further considerable progress before the agency ques- 
tion can again be raised. Comparatively few policies 
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are issued during the course of each year, but the 
average sum assured by each policy is large, and the 
total sum covered is not inconsiderable. Last year 
the 272 policies completed placed a net sum of £337,655 
at risk, plus deferred or contingent annuities amounting 
to £2727 per annum, while the yearly renewal premium 
income secured was £513,341, and £1569 was received 
by single payments. Many commission-paying offices 
would be glad to transact such a volume of new 
assurances and to possess a growing premium income 
in the neighbourhood of £'200,000 ; actually the amount 
raised was £195,805 in 1909—the final year of the 
recent quinquennium—and £/199,912 in 1910, including 
a small sum derived from sinking fund and suchlike 
policies. 

At the present moment, indeed, the Equitable can 
be acknowledged to be a thoroughly successful society. 
Ii one sense, of course, it has always been most 
prosperous; the working cost has been small, and 
extraordinary bonuses on the compound plan have 
regularly been declared. But true prosperity can 
searcely be said to exist when both funds and premium 
income are decreasing in amount. That was the state 
oi affairs rather more than twenty years ago. At the 
end of 1889 there were only 3881 policies in force, 
assuring, with bonus additions, a sum of 46,072,891 ; 
there was practically no non-participating business, 
and £/138,857 was the sum total of the premium income. 
A very different position is now held. When the 
1905-09 quinquennium ended the policies numbered 
6250, the full amount assured had risen to £/8,405,870, 
the annual premium income was about fifty thousand 
pounds greater, and the transactions under without- 
profits tables had become important. 

In point of fact the special merits of this ancient 
society are now being more widely appreciated, and ere 
long its new premium income will probably exceed 
£.20,000, and the new sums assured total half a million 
pounds. Unless agents are employed it is, of course, 
extremely difficult to obtain sufficient support. 
Formerly people did not study life assurance reports 
and literature nearly as much as they should have 
done in their own interest, but latterly increasing atten- 
tion has been given to the subject, and the sounder 
societies are gaining from the extension of knowledge. 
It should be obvious to everybody that an office which, 
one vear with another, spends less than eight per cent. 
of the premiums it receives is in a position to grant 
greater benefits than the rival office which doubles that 
expenditure; and in connexion with the Equitable it 
may be mentioned that interest earned on the reserve 
fund largely exceeds the amount of the total yearly 
outlay, the practical result being that the business is 
conducted without any cost to the members. 


CRICKET. 


Mage public will always pay to see and applaud 

enthusiastically quick scoring and hard hitting, 
hewever unscientific the methods and however simple 
the bowling. This magnificent summer has provided 
many easy wickets and reduced many bowlers from a 
high standard of efficiency on the wet wickets of the 
last four seasons to mediocrity. The revival of public 
interest emphasised the fact that the general public 
really knows very little and does not know it very 
well. The people who in quantities flocked to Lord’s 
on all big match days this year, in expressing their 
approbation or disapprobation of whatever cricket they 
happened to see, invariably exposed their ignorance ; 
they thought the real game was seen in the Middlesex 
and Surrey match when Mr. Mann hit the bowling 
of Major Bush to all parts of the ground, and the low- 
water mark of it in the Gentlemen and Players’ match, 
when very skilfully Messrs. Warner and Douglas 
defended their wickets against the superb: bowling of 
Barnes. But the crying need of all county captains 
and treasurers is quantity of support, however ignorant 
the supporters, who, if regular and keen, will gradually 


learn the finer shades of the game, “ putting on sense 
as they put on flesh by an unconscious process of 
assimilation ”’. 

In view of next season’s test matches, it was hoped 
that some hitherto unknown players would be revealed 
during this one; and so under the title of Probables 
v. Possibles two trial matches were played. It is 
difficult to see what help if any the Selection Com- 
mittee could have gained or hoped to gain by these 
matches. The idea that perhaps players hitherto 
inexperienced in test-match cricket might acquire some 
of the spirit of it and so walk out to bat against the 
Australians at Lord’s with confidence and nonchalance 
gained by making fifty runs for the Possibles in the 
previous year at Sheffield, was not quite justified. 
County cricket is the only test of consistency, and 
therefore it must be taken as a guide for the future. 
The only unexpected thing that happened this season 
was the rise of Warwickshire from the depths to 
the heights. However, this sudden improvement 
will hardly alleviate to any extent the difficulties of 
those responsible for choosing the English team next 
year ; for with the exception of their captain and wicket- 
keeper the regular team consisted of comparatively 
elderly men, whose claims for representing England 
in England have not been considered for some ten years. 
The importance of this unexpected event centres round 
their captain. This season his reputation as a cricketer 
was greatly enhanced, and as a captain so firmly estab- 
lished that a solution has been found for at least one 
difficulty of the future. The high qualities which at 
an early age he possesses emphasise a disquicting 
feature of modern cricket—the decline of the amateur 
element. The blame cannot be urged against the 
county captains but against the young amateur himself. 
In his University days, when time is free, there is really 
nothing to prevent a player of any prowess repre- 
senting his county regularly through the vacation if 
qualified by practice of the best cricket. The dis- 
inclination which he has for doing so can be sympathised 
with. As a general rule the young amateur, like 
the young professional, has a period of apprentice- 
ship to serve before his true form for better or for 
worse is revealed. Normally this period is of two years’ 
duration, and once over, if most that was hoped of 
him becomes developed he will have learnt by experience 
the methods of every bowler all over the country. But 
modern conditions, or, colloquially speaking, “‘ these 
hard times’’, are responsible for the unrealised 
ambitions of the potential cricketer and prevent him 
from blossoming into a Warner or a Bosanquet. The 
necessity for most men fresh from Oxford or Cambridge 
is at once to enter the *‘ thick of it’’ and work hard 
on the office stool; the serious affairs of life obtrude 
themselves on the attentions of promising and not very 
‘* Old Blues *’ at the age of five or six and twenty, when 
in other circumstances they might have vied for the 
first place in the batting or bowling averages with the 
almost middle-aged persons who now occupy them. 
For this reason it is difficult to look to the Universities 
with any confidence to supply men to fill the places 
which one day Messrs. Fry, Warner and Jessop will 
have to vacate. Of the players who took part in this 
year’s University match theré were undoubtedly some 
who, given time and opportunity, would within a few 
years represent the Gentlemen. But the standard of 
University cricket is a low one compared with the days 
when the Gentlemen’s team was mostly composed of 
contemporary University cricketers ; for some obscure 
reason their development seems a slower and longer 
process than in the days of Steel or Jackson. It was 
significant that of the two University players picked for 
the Gentlemen’s team this year one was twenty-eight 
years old and justified his place; the other, admittedly 
a player of great possibilities, who left school only a 
year ago, obviously found the sudden contrast over- 
whelming, and the criticism of the experts that his 
selection was a little premature was justifiable. The 
reason for this slow and late development may lie in 
faulty coaching at schools, or perhaps the increased 
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popularity of golf. The latter suggestion is based on 
the old warning that golf is bad for cricket, a warning 
- given by old men who have never played golf and in- 
differently played cricket. Experience however proves 
only that golf and cricket played simultaneously 
throughout the summer is a bad combination, affecting 
both games for worse but more especially golf. In 
coaching there seems to be a tendency for the experts 
in giving their advice to become too elaborate in detail. 
It is the fault, if it can be called a fault, of Mr. Warner’s 
latest book.* The advice of such an expert on modern 
batting, wickets, bowling and grounds is natuvally 
carefully read; a player who has studied the bowling 
of Hirst as carefully as a surgeon watches his patient 
is bound to have his imitators. But Mr. Warner’s 
extensive and minute knowledge of the game occa- 
sionally proves his snare, compelling him to draw atten- 
tion to details of unimportance such as the exact direc- 
tion in which the left feet of Mr. Foster, Mr. Trumper 
and one or two more eminent players are pointing at 
the finish of the off drive, or the exact position at the 
wicket which a batsman should adopt when facing Hirst, 
or Haigh, or Smith. Such detaiis are far more likely to 
confuse than instruct. Young players with some indi- 
viduality suddenly find they are doing everything 
wrong; they try to learn orthodoxy with usually fatal 
results. For promising bowlers advice is luckily more 
limited, and therefore individuality, if any, gets a fair 
chance. But except in the cases of Mr. Carr and 
Mr. Le Couteur and one or two other less effective but 
equally painstaking bowlers of their type, amateur 
bowlers seem thoroughly content with humdrum 
methods. Among amateur bowlers of to-day there is 
a singular lack of one with any finger spin. Anyone 
with strong fingers is able to make the ball spin, but 
there is a disinclination in modern amateur bowlers to 
practise in order to develop natural gifts; they bowl 
only by the light of nature, getting rid of each ball 
without having in the background any intention however 
simple. 

These observations have been confined only to first- 
class cricket. The decline in it of the amateur element 
—the most prominent feature of this and the last few 
seasons—has probably affected though with better 
results the amateur cricket as played by the old and 
famous clubs. Mr. Warner with a ‘‘ mournful 
wonder ”’ has observed that nowadays on being asked 
to play for their county, amateurs put forward the 
excuse of a previous engagement to play for the Free 
Foresters or the I Zingari. In short, an invitation to 
represent the county is no longer considered an honour, 
or to wear the county cap an ambition. This tendency 
may be attributed to lack of opportunity to ‘“‘ get 
away ’’. Where once the first-class cricketer was able 
to spare the time for twenty days’ cricket a month he 
can now manage but three or four. Is it unnatural that, 
out of practice, he is unwilling to face the bowling of 
Hirst and the critical cro&d ef Bradford, preferring 
rather the cricket, less exacting but none the less keen, 
as played by the Free Foresters at Felixstowe? Un- 
doubtedly for the future of English cricket the signs of 
the times are bad and the outlook is gloomy. But for 
cricket as a game the flourishing condition of the 
famous amateur clubs bears testimony to the fact that 
there is no falling off in enthusiasm and affection. 


TO HONOUR A PILGRIMAGE. 
By G. S. STREET. 


I WAS quite delighted to read in the papers a week 

or so since of a pilgrimage from Worcester to 
cover the journeyings of the fugitive Charles the Second 
up to his embarking at Shoreham. It was to end in 
London, and so I presume it went from Shoreham 
to Dover and followed the route of the glorious 
Restoration. 


* ‘The Book of Cricket,’’ By P, F, Warner. London: Dent. 
1911. 5s. net. 


I hope the pilgrims had a pleasant time, and I regret 
very much I was not one of the party. For my thoughts 
have been set travelling back to an interest of many 
years ago. ‘Time was when Charles and his period were 
an absorbing study with me, and in a literary and un- 
scientific way I might claim to know a goodish deal 
above them. I thought I had done with them, but 
this 260th anniversary of Worcester and this pious 
pilgrimage make a special occasion, and I would set up 
my little edifice of sentences to commemorate it. 

To be frank, my enthusiasm was once greater than it 
is. Hatred inspired it largely and warmly, hatred of 
the Puritans, who seemed to me to have no excuse at 
all, to be simply an unpleasantly morbid and tyrannical 
minority souring the jolly, kindly life of old England. 
I was right in a way. In so far as it is well that life 
should be joyous and easy-going and smiling the 
Puritans were the enemy, and in so far as one may 
reasonably love liberty and hate oppression I was right 
in detesting the tyranny imposed by them on the great 
unwilling majority of the English. But I have come 
to see a good side—alas for middle-aged, cold tolerance ! 
—in them also, and to admire sincerity and zeal in an 
unsympathetic cause. Also I have come to see more 
clearly what was wrong with the Restoration spirit I 
eulogised ; its coarseness, not so much of manners as of 
mental attitude, its boisterousness, its too deliberate 
jollity, the falling off from the truer culture of Charles 
the First’s court, an inevitable falling off in men whose 
youth was spent perforce in civil, war at home and 
camps and taverns abroad. But one’s friendship is all 
the more real when it sees friends clearly and is yet 
constant, and I still hate the Puritans and love Charles 
and Rochester and Etherege and the rest. God forgive 
them ! 

I was rather surprised—most pleasantly so, but still 
surprised—that the second Charles should have come 
in for this honour. He remains a hero of mine, truly. 
I shall always love the gay endurance, the shrewd 
humour, the fine irony of the man, the patience and 
skill and manly initiative of the king. (In another 
moment, if I am not careful, I shall begin re-telling: 
old stories of him.) I still believe him to have done 
a good work in England, in civilising manners, in 
intellectual fairness and toleration, in his sincere 
services to science and his touch on art. I do not 
wonder he was our most popular king next to his late 
Majesty, and if I may say so without disrespect the 
popularity of both is a triumphant proof that the spirit 
of England never was and is not cn the Puritans’ side. 
But all the same I was surprised. The pilgrims ate 
no doubt right Jacobites, and I always imagined it was 
the unlucky and unsuccessful Stuarts who had the real 
allegiance of Jacobites—Mary of Scotland and Charles 
the First and Prince Charles "dward most of all, and 
in a minor degree the pre-eminently unlucky James the 


Second (if only from disgust at the humbug of the | 


Revolution), and with those who knew something of 
that chivalrous and self-denying life, his son, miscalled 
the Old Pretender. But the second Charles with his 
undoubtedly selfish manceuvres and his successful deter- 
mination never ‘‘ to go on his travels’’ again? The 
second Charles, whose unabashed self-irdulgence might 
be supposed to dim the ideality of the Stuart faith? 
The second Charles with his sneering reference to 
Martyr ’’ unhappily on record? I am a little 
surprised, but I rejoice exceedingly. 

Indeed, whatever his after life and his qualities may 


have been, a pilgrimage might well commemorate the . 


splendid courage and invincible humour which make the 
story of his hiding some of the best ‘‘ adventure ’’ stuff 
in the world. There are many accounts, but his own, 
given to Pepys at Newmarket—he was a faithful race- 
goer—in October 1680 is by far the best, the most vivid 
and dramatic. 
to the point, and it bears the personal mark of memory 
and relish in every line. I have been reading it again, 
and would like to send you to it likewise. I must not 
go through it all as though it were a new book to 
review, but just a quotation or two to refresh your 


It is short enough, short and plain and ° 
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memory or awaken an interest. It begins so well: 
his first difficulty was to get away from his broken 
followers, but ‘* though I could not get them to stand by 
me against the enemy, | could not get rid of them now 
I had a mind to it’’, is his dry remark. When he 
rode as Mrs. Lane’s servant before her on the saddle 
(he pensioned her with a thousand a year, for the charge 
of ingratitude against him is nonsense) and his mare 
cast a shoe and they had to stop at a smith’s and the 
smith lamented that the rogue Charles Stuart had not 
been captured, ‘‘ I told him that if that rogue was taken 
he deserved to be hanged more than all the rest, 
for bringing in the Scots. Upon which he said that I 
spoke like an honest man, and so we parted’’. He was 
only a little over twenty, remember, and the passage 
shows a true boyish delight in the dangerous irony of 
the position. So when he and Colonel Wyndham and 
Mrs. Coningsby found a town full of Cromwell’s soldiers 
he decided at once to ‘‘ go impudently into the best inn 
in the town and take a chamber there, as the only thing 
to be done.’? Do mark that ‘‘ impudently ’’: doesn’t 
it express the jolly spirit of hiding from justice? You 
never find indignation or assertion of sacredness or any- 
thing of the kind in the whole story; it is a schoolboy 
playing truant with Oliver for an ogreish usher in 
pursuit. On this occasion he went with the horses 
‘* blundering in among the soldiers ’’, and ‘‘ they were 
very angry with me for my rudeness’’. Anyone 
might have recognised him and there was a price 
of a thousand pounds on his head. At Trent, as he 
tells Pepys with obvious glee, he heard the church 
bells ringing for his reputed death, and at Stonehenge, 
where he waited till it was dark enough to creep 
in by the back way to a friendly house, he had time 
to refute the old superstition that the stones could not 
be counted twice alike. But there is no end to the 
signs of a perfect presence of mind, no end to the 
narrow escapes from foes and as he remarks the even 
narrower escapes from friends. And then there is the 
good-humoured patience and endurance of hardships 
which would have tried a tramp. He is throughout 
simpatico, and one sighs with relief when at last he 
lands safely in France. Vaguely as I read again 
I was reminded of some one else in a book, and after a 
while I had it : as Charles chuckles over his close shaves 
and tells complacently how he put people on wrong 
scents there is a touch—yes—of Raffles. And this 
was a king, of an order commonly fenced round and 
protected and shepherded from care on evéry side. No 
wonder he was an exceptional being. . . . Well, it is 
all an old tale, not I trust resented as such by the reader. 
After all, I have said nothing about the Oak. 


PERFECT COMEDY. 


By Joun PALMER. 


THE 


hs is delightful to be made suddenly sensible of per- 

fection, to realise that for once, at any rate, we 
have happened upon the best thing of its kind. The 
feeling is not so rare as one would imagine. Perfection 
is figured by some as exalted beyond mortal attainment, 
something divine, to be reached perhaps once or twice 
in the allotted span, perhaps never to be reached at all. 
Nevertheless, perfection is quite a common thing ; and 
to be aware of it is an experience familiar to all but the 
hardened, crab-apple philosopher. It is an experience 
unlike any other in the world, an intimate quiet triumph 
at our own or another’s perfect achievement—it does 
not matter whose. I felt it this morning in passing a 
long row of iron palings—every paling painted bright 
green in smooth perfection. The man was finishing his 
job, putting the last practised strokes to the work with 
clean, swift and masterful sweeps of the brush. Watch- 
ing this supreme craftsman at his work, one immediately 
concluded that no drop of the viscous green fluid in his 
can had been wasted, that no sweep of his hand had 
gone astray, that there had not been a moment of 
vacillation or miscarriage during the whole performance. 
It was possible to feel an immense, comfortable and 


.of the practised craftsman. 


thrilling satisfaction. It gave precisely the same con- 
fident pleasure in our ability to do a perfect thing as is 
roused in us by the inevitable cadences of Alexander 
Pope. 

Even to the most ambitious visionary comes the 
moment when he ceases to ask for the moon, and seeks 
upon the earth for the lowly perfection within reach. 
Occasionally we may find ourselves cherishing some 
memory of this perfection with a peculiar and intimate 
felicity—a perfect piece of play, quietly over a board of 
chess, or ardently in the open field ; a perfect witty sally 
that in a flash revealed us to our own admiration as 
possessed of mental resources quite unsuspected ; a crisis 
in our affairs happily encountered; a perfect book 
opened in perfect season—these small perfections will 
vary with each one of us; but whether it be the vision 
of a perfect vase of Etruria, or of a loin chop grilled to 
perfection in a restaurant we know of, they will be re- 
membered by all with the same manner of delight—a 
feeling that, whatever else is in store, we have at least 
had this perfect thing; that we have seen, handled, 
tasted, or achieved perfection. Perhaps the best memory 
of all is one of an hour, or even but a moment, of perfect 
and unreasoning happiness. Such memories give us 
the same satisfied, glad feeling of success that is the 
craftsman’s supreme reward, whether he is exercising 
his faculties in the planning of a winter garden or in 
happy spending of his time. 

I cannot give the address of the man who painted 
the green palings; but there is something just as good 
this week at the Globe Theatre. ‘‘ Le Mariage de 
Mile. Beulemans ”’ is the perfect comedy. Of course 
it is French, untouched by the British translator, or 
the British player. The British player would spoil it, 
not because he is necessarily inferior to the French, 
but because he does not aim at the same quality. The 
French player aims at perfection, with no thought of 
suggesting anything he cannot perfectly express. He 
is perfect, because he only tries to do the simple things 
he can perfectly do. That is his glory and his limita- 
tion, as it is the glory and limitation of the comedy 
he presents, and of everything else for which his 
countrymen are peculiarly distinguished. Every one 
of his gestures is finished and calculated to a hair. He 
makes every one of his points in the clean, swift manner 
From every word and 
situation he will extract the whole of its virtue. He 
never misses an opportunity; but he never exceeds 
it. And the real secret of his perfection is in his con- 
tentedness to be perfect so far as he goes, resolutely 
refusing to go further. French acting, in fact, is classic 
in quality and intention. It reaches a perfection of 
definite, clear expression by avoiding everything that 
cannot be definitely and clearly expressed. Presented 
with the perfect comedy, we see in the inspiration that 
went to its making exactly the delight of a skilled crafts- 
man fitting up a well-made cabinet with smoothly 
running drawers, or of a gqldsmith setting stones with 
exquisite punctilious care. The situations and the 
characters of the play may be the most ordinary con- 
ceivable ; independently of ‘‘ treatment ’’ the comedy 
may have nothing in it of real value or beauty ; but the 
pure delight of seeing ends so’ nicely matched with 
means, of contemplating effort expended so surely, and 
with so strict an economy, to deliver the intention—these 
give pleasure of themselves, irrespective of the much or 
little intended by the author or the players. Meule- 
meester pére upright and solitary in the committee room 
of the Brewers’ Association wondering what was hap- 
pening to his candidature for the Presidency is the 
perfect comedy in person. — His friends had gone to 
listen to what was going on inside. For an instant he 
stands undecided. Then in a flash we have the sure 
quick stroke that cannot miss. ‘‘ Je vais aussi "’, he 
says; and the whole situation is pointed. One is 
immediately sensible of absolute perfection. 

The perfect comedy must be French to the heart of 
it; but Mr. Sutro, who has several times attempted it, 
gets within British hail of the achievement in his play 
now running at Wyndham's Theatre. It is a comedy 
of ideas, but the author is careful to be superficial. He 
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successfully avoids being didactic or sententious. He 
plays with his ideas lightly, not looking very deeply 
into the matter of his play, but distributing pleasant 
ridicule with an impartial hand. Of course there are 
lapses. British authors cannot do more than play with 
this kind of comedy: their touch is uncertain and at 
its lightest too heavy for the moulding of so delicate 
a product. Chiefest fault of all in most British 
specimens of this peculiarly French genre is the lack 
of any continuous prevailing atmosphere. At one 
moment we may deceive ourselves that we are listen- 
ing to comedy in the French manner; then, suddenly, 
we get a glimpse of suggested pathos and things of 
the heart unutterable. The perfect comedy lies immedi- 
ately in fragments; for it is the first axiom of those who 
fashion it that things unutterable do not exist. 

Mr. Sutro’s comedy, or rather the audience which 
received it on Tuesday evening, made me feel that I 
wanted to champion Ibsen against the world. It was 
a strange feeling. I have always regarded Ibsen as 
someone tremendously old-fashioned, and an influence 
to be struggled against, if only because so many 
extremely articulate persons are so given to proclaim- 
ing his greatness. But on Tuesday evening chivalry 
awoke. 1 think I must have felt some of the ardour 
which thrilled dead bosoms (dead figuratively, of course) 
many years ago when ‘‘ A Doll’s House ’’ was the new 
sensation. Mr. Sutro makes some pleasant, legitimate 
fun of ‘‘A Doll’s House ’’; also, surely, of the man 
who does not know the author. But the loud, self- 
gratulatory guffaws of an uncommonly British multi- 
tude on Tuesday evening sent one violently swinging 
to the other side. They were all so delighted to see 
Ibsen getting it hot; they agreed with it all with such 
complete satisfaction; they were so obviously the 
people who knew they were right after all, don’t you 
know; they all so thoroughly condemned Ibsen with- 
out in the least understanding what they were con- 
demning. However severely one may dislike the 
influence and ideas of Henrik Ibsen, mere loyalty to the 
man who gave an original message to the world brings 
one naturally to his defence against the Philistines. 
The Philistine is equally the enemy of Ibsen’s friends 
and foes. However fiercely the sects of the enlightened 
may fight among themselves the fiercest fight of all must 
aiways be with the crowd who would refuse to listen 
even though Elias himself came among them. 


THE TWO VISIONS. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


T is a hundred years since Théophile Gautier was 
born at Tarbes, and the papers duly commemorate 
the event. Gautier was one of the great names of 
Romanticism : he was, within limits, a good poet and 
a good critic ; he was an excellent writer, even, in some 
respects, a master of the language ; and he is supposed 
to have been one of the men who taught us to see with 
our own eyes. I have just re-read his ‘* Voyage en 
Espagne ’’, which remains his most popular work, and 
the book is still excellent reading, brisk, bright, good- 
natured like the chatting of a pleasant witty fellow- 
traveller; but nearly all its qualities, as well as its 
defects, bear their date, and the comparison between 
the traveller of seventy years ago and a traveller of 
to-day may be the most interesting part of the reading, 
because it is the most human. 
_ Théophile Gautier started for Spain in May 1840. It 
is rather striking to reflect that this very modern man 
set out on his adventures in the diligence and travelled 
at the same speed as the Duke of Saint-Simon. Also 
that this remarkable art critic had seen next to nothing 
outside of Paris (where he had been brought by his 
parents before he was three years old). He had never 
visited Chartres Cathedral and notes his regret at being 
unable to see it on his way to Spain, in very much 
the tone of Chateaubriand congratulating himself on 
seeing ‘‘a few good pictures of the Italian school ’’ at 
Venice. At the age of twenty-nine, which he had just 


attained, he was, as far as the modern experience of 
travelling, seeing and comparing is concerned, a French- 
man of the old school. 

But he had been a painter and was still an art-critic, 
and he was a Romanticist. The lover of colour and 
the poet in him cried out for new scenes. He was a 
passionate admirer of Decamps, whose African and 
Asiatic sketches simply haunted his imagination; as a 
lyrist he possessed, or more probably he was infected 
by, the melancholy prevalent in the verse of those days, 
but this was only an attitude; his inborn tendencies, 
the Southern exuberance discernible in his dark intense 
physiognomy made him lean not towards the languid 
sombre vergissmeinnicht side of Romanticism, but 
towards its other aspect, the unbridled enjoyment of 
beauty, the lyrical self-abandonment to passion, the 
worshipping of heroic legends, in a word, the poetic 
element which Victor Hugo, Musset, Mérimée, and 
even the soberer Alfred de Vigny, even the students of 
the Romancero at the Sorbonne endlessly exploited in 
their Spanish studies. Whoever had seen him in those 
days, strutting on the boulevards and more proud of 
his dark hair and bright waistcoats than of his fifteen 
volumes, carrying himself as a hero and wielding his 
walking stick as a sword could have guessed that he 
would visit Castile before thinking of the Rhine. 
‘* Hernani”’’ was his favourite play, Fanny Ellsler—an 
imitation ballerina more Spanish than a native—was 
his favourite dancer ; Goya was his favourite painter ; 
and yet he had never travelled, his Spain was theatrical, 
poetical, pictorial, anything but real; it was urgent he 
should book for Bayonne. It is evident that his spirit 
at starting was not the submissive eagerness of the 
scientific traveller, but a spirit of conquest. He was 
not going to Spain exactly to see it—he saw it in 
imagination better than in reality—but to rejoice at 
having seen it, and—as was natural to his talent—to 
turn his sensations into the pictures in words of which 
he was a master. Spain, the moment he had travelled 
through it, would be his possession for ever. 

It is remarkable that with such dispositions he should 


have been an honest observer. Another man with his 


enthusiasm and an inferior power of vision would have 
seen Spain as Victor Hugo, or Musset—who thought 
Barcelona an Andalusian town—had described it. 
Spain must be a land of sunshine, gallantry and bravery ; 
all the men must be picturesque and all the women 
piquant; violence must be felt everywhere, ready to 


replace the smiles. 
But the artist in him would not stoop to sacrifice 


truth. It rains hard through the early part of his. 
narrative, and no later than on page 72 he blurts. 


out that the Spaniards are neither picturesque nor 
poetic. On account of the temperature they still wear 
their winter cloaks, and he is glad to imagine they look 
haughty which they do not; also he is inclined to 
believe all the women beautiful, and he discovers flirta- 
tiousness where there is really no trace of it,—Burgos 
in this respect really recalling Bruges—but these are 
about all his faults of commission. He goes from town 
to town hoping to see some genuine Spanish dancing, 
and all the time he confesses that Spanish dancing is 
best in Paris; he does not pretend to admire national 
costumes where there are none ; everywhere he notes— 
if he deplores it—Parisian imitation, and it is only when 
he gets to South Spain that he has the joy of being able 
t-» treat us to Oriental descriptions. I will not blame 
him too severely for occasionally describing at some 
length with the most graphic or dazzling epithets archi- 
tectural beauties which have long ceased to exist. He 
sees them in his mind’s eye, and he cannot resist the 
pleasure of seeing them resuscitated on his page. 

But if his faults of commission are few, his faults of 
omission are serious. It is agreed that he has the 
limitations of the mere artist in words; that he cares 
little or not at all for what cannot be seen with eyes, 
touched with hands, and expressed in colour; that the 
moralist cannot get much out of his observations and the 


economist even less. These are reproaches which have » 


weight only with readers of Taine or Le Play. But 
it is as an artist that Gautier is incomplete, and it 
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is his way of feeling things which seems to us different 
from ours and helps us to measure the progress our 
sensitiveness has made since his time. 

His eyes are wide open and nobody can see more 
accurately or quickly, but his soul is closed. We have 
a feeling every now and then as if he had carried it 
packed and wrapped up in his trunks and never thought 
of taking it out. He goes wherever there is something 
to see, he never thinks of going where there is a chance 
of dreaming. 

Our dispositions at starting are very different from 
his. We know practically everything about the coun- 
tries we are going to visit. We know not only what 
our predecessors have seen but also what they have 
felt, their raptures, their disappointments, and all the 
subtle shades of picturesque enjoyment they have ex- 
perienced. Our chance does not lie as it did in 1840 
in being the first since the compilers of the heavy guide- 
books of the eighteenth century to see old things with 
new eyes, but in having keener, better-trained sensibili- 
ties, a power for discerning charm in objects not 
exactly beautiful, in short in having come into a richer 
poetical inheritance. So we are both less confident than 
a man like Gautier and more sure of deriving a pleasure 
really our own from scenes visited by thousands. Add 
the difference that he could have no fear of seeing an 
old country invaded by banal novelty whereas we have 
constantly the sensation of the pathos inherent in ancient 
things threatened by new ones of inferior quality. We 
are the last pilgrims to rapidly changing scenes, and 
our souls are tuned accordingly. 

The consequence is deeper sympathy on our side with 
a landscape, a town, a monument, more attention to 
their individual traits, to the something almost human 
in them which can only be perceived by the means en- 
abling us to gain insight into a man’s character. We 
consent to be in one way the humble servants of the 
foreign surroundings we seek, but we do it in our own 
interest, from the consciousness of having been often 
rewarded for it before. Gautier knows no such feel- 
ings. He seems most anxious to get to Madrid because 
he probably hopes to find a richer display of the national 
life there, but whether he makes his entrance in Madrid 
or Burgos, or Toledo, it is with the same conquista- 
dor’s appearance. He evidently possesses M. de la 
Borde’s five instructive volumes on the 
Descriptif de 1’Espagne ’’ among his movables ; he reads 
them more or less attentively, takes a guide—this 
abomination to the modern traveller—goes straight to 
the chief places of interest, sees them with his quick 
penetrating glance, gets excited or disgusted, takes 
down his notes, goes back to the ‘* Itinéraire Descrip- 
tif’’, writes his chapter and pushes on. 

He sees Burgos like that—one can gather from his 
narrative that he only pays one visit to the cathedral 
and at Toledo we understand all the time that he has 
to leave the next day. The two chapters are as brilliant 
as the others, but the reader who really loves Burgos 
and Toledo does not recognise the towns which have 
fascinated him. 

Burgos is something more than a banal modern town 
with a unique cathedral and a rich Carthusian monas- 
tery. If Gautier had taken the trouble to climb every 
day up to the Castillo which he does not even mention, 
and had allowed his soul to take in the view through his 
wonderful eyes, he would have noticed very soon that 
Burgos is not one town but several, that the banal part 
is only a wedge between the highly picturesque parishes 
of San Esteban and San Gil and the quarter where 
he saw without visiting a single house, without even 
remembering the name, the Calle de Miranda; he would 
have been struck by the contrast between the green 
poplars thickly bordering the Arlancon and the desola- 
tion around; he would have discovered numberless 
shades where he only saw crude opposition. 

The same thing at Toledo which he treats even worse, 
bordering all the time on the guide-books—in spite of 
his glittering and sparkling—and slily using printed 
descriptions with not a tithe of Ruskin’s sympathetic 
assimilation. He is in such a hurry that he has to 


‘* Itinéraire - 


swerve from his usual accuracy. He writes as if the 
two bridges were visible from the Madrid road, as 
if you entered the town by the Puerta del Sol and 
as if the gate stood by itself in full view; eager as he 
is to see Moorish monuments, he does not notice that 
there are really more such in Toledo than the itineraries 
mention ; he not only overlooks the exquisite mosque of 
Santo Cristo de la Luz and San Roman, but visiting 
Santa Maria la Blanca he passes by Santa Maria del 
Transito without suspecting that behind the dusty 
factory-like brick walls the loveliest Arabian carvings 
await a visitor. Naturally he goes to see the gorges 
but he lets his guide take him to the river by the 
Arco de la Sangre, the shortest and least interesting 
route, when a thousand signs tell the visitor that he 
had better go down through the poor quarters by the 
Bajada del Barco. To compensate we are treated to 
an ample narrative of Florinda’s story, no doubt from 
one of M. de la Borde’s five volumes. He describes 
the cathedral naturally, but strictly trom the architect’s 
and carver’s point of view. It takes more time than 
he could spare to realise that in so complicated a jumble 
of picturesque things and historical associations as 
Toledo is, the cathedral is probably the central point of 
the town’s life, something like the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem in which religious activity is everlasting, in 
which you ean hear celestial music rise from the Virgin’s 
chapel while the canons twang away in their coro and 
a noble though perplexing service goes on in the 
Mozarabic chapel. But he does not care for unity. Only 
once—two hours before leaving—in front of the ram- 
part by the Cambron gate feeling his attention divided 
between Moorish, Gothic and Roman souvenirs he falls 
into a long reverie the result of which in his book is 
nil because it never occurs to him to write what he 
dreams. Sight seems to be his only sense. He hardly 
ever mentions sounds. Not a word about the strikingly 
Oriental tunes one hears everywhere, or about the 
exquisite sadness of the convent bells, for ever uplifting 
their bronze bodies into their arches, as it were, in a 
last effort to say all they have to say, and for ever, 
beginning again. 

In the history of modern French sensibilities the great 
dates are marked by the names of Chateaubriand, 
Fromentin—hardly ten vears Gautier’s junior—and 
Loti. The name of Gautier does not present itself. 
‘* Le Voyage en Espagne ”’ is a brilliant work, a famous 
work, anything you like to call it, but it is not a work 
that belongs to our intimate heredity. A description of 
Spain from which the names of Avila and Segovia are 
absent is sure not to appeal to our more delicate percep- 
tions. Perhaps, after all, Gautier is a man of the 
eighteenth century belated in the nineteenth and speak- 
ing the language of the Romanticists as a foreign 
tongue. Certainly Bernardin de Saint Pierre is nearer 
to us. 


THE THREE ROADS. 
By Fitson YOunc. 
II. 

ERY early one morning (having been awakened 
from dreams of blood and driven forth by the 
butcher) I met a man marching along the road. He 
was lean and athletic; he pushed before him, like 
a perambulator, a small enclosed box or cart on 
three wheels. To the front of it was harnassed 
a mongrel dog of the foxhound-cum-bull-terrier 
species, who pulled briskly at his trace, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. The man 
and I fell into conversation; and as the morning 
was very hot and a wayside auberge handy we paused 
to drink a glass of wine together—the young Burgundy 
of that country, which is to the great vintage wines 
what the earliest twilight of a summer morning is to the 
red vesper that blazes in the west. A little river purled 
behind us; a great acacia tree shaded us from the hot 
sun; the dog immediately stretched himself flat in the 
dust ; and while we sat and drank our wine the man told 
me his business and destination. It appeared that his 
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cart contained some kind of pastry, which he vended at 
a great distance; he made this journey by road three 
times a week, and he had come ten kilometres in the last 
hour. Having made this statement he drank his wine, 
and calling to the dog stepped out again with long, 
swinging strides, the two shadows stretching far ahead 
in the white dust of the road. 

I did not believe him when he said that he had walked 
ten kilometres in the hour, but it seemed to me a natural 
statement. It is a brave and agreeable trait in human 
nature that makes people lie about the distance they 
have walked. Later I saw this man in my own village, 
the cart abandoned, and the dog unharnessed and run- 
ning about the road on the ordinary business of dogs. 
The man still bore himself bravely and with a slightly 
foreign air, like a mariner who walks the streets of a 
strange port, knowing that his craft lies moored but 
temporarily beside the quay. And this was only the 
moral effect of his long and swift walk in the early 
morning. He had come from another world; he had 
been alive and doing while the villagers had still been 
slumbering in their beds ; along miles of the road he had 
been observing that lively stir of nature that makes it 
high noon in the hedgerows before mankind has well 
begun the day. And, remembering his lie, I praised 
him in my heart for it. For the man who walks these 
long roads of France, and boasts of greater distances 
than the milestones show, lies only in a physical sense. 
By the dead reckoning of the milestones you may prove 
him a liar, but dead reckoning is not the whole truth 
about travelling ; there are the drifts of the mind, and 
the tides and currents of thought, to be taken into 
account ; and the man who walks truly, savouring and 
enjoying all that he sees and feels, far outstrips the cold 
measures of the surveyor. His imagination is always 
ahead of him; and when his feet come to rest he has a 
mile or two to add to the reckoning for the distance his 
thoughts have travelled. For a road is essentially a 
thing on which to advance, on which to proceed from 
one place to another. To “‘ go for a walk’ on a road 
is a miserable thing—I mean to goa little way and then 
come back. To retrace one’s steps at all is against 
instinct, and almost impossible for some natures ; and 
people who go for a walk will take almost any trouble 
to find a different road by which to return, so that they 
may thus cheat themselves, and procure the illusion 
that they have continued to advance. 

Almost all the literature of the road is concerned 
either with scenery, or with eating and drinking, or 
with human encounters or philosophic reflections by the 
way ; very little of it with the actual business of walk- 
ing—that miraculous business of lifting up one’s feet 
and putting them down again, while throughout miles 
and hours of travel the body is supported on one leg at a 
time. And this is one of the many instances where 
literature is truer to life than it is commonly supposed to 
be ; and to me, at any rate, its preoccupation with the 
things incidental to walking seems natural enough. I 
like everything about a walk except the actual walking. 
I like to read about it, I like the thought of distant 
spires and hill-tops attained by steady muscular effort ; 
but, to tell the truth, I prefer to goona horse. Let the 
horse do the walking ; I will do the thinking,-and do it 
all the better for being fresh and cool. I shall certainly 
do it a great deal better than if I am plunged in that 
pleasant but stupefying dream, the hypnosis induced 
by such prolonged, regular, and monotonous action as 
lifting up one’s feet and putting them down again. All 
the imaginative business of arriving tired and perspiring 
and dusty—which is not really pleasant—the horse will 
vicariously perform for me; I can enjoy it through his 
person ; to see him rubbed down and fed and stalled in 
the fragrant darkness of an old stable will give me great 
pleasure, and pleasure none the less real because I am 
not in a state of physical distress myself. This is the 
ideal way of walking, which is finely conveyed in the 
French phrase ‘‘ to go for a walk on a horse ”’. 

Is this craven, and luxurious, and Sybaritic, and de- 
generate? Well then, if I am to walk by road, let it 
be on some road that winds about, where I cannot see 


too far before me, where every corner gives a new view, 
and where sight and imagination need not far outstrip 
one’s footsteps : let me walk on the roads of England. 
I find something disheartening in these straight and 
splendid roads of France, ruled like white lines across 
the country, with their rows of trees, thousands and 
thousands in a row, placed with the regularity of rail- 
way sleepers. Such roads were made for armies, not 
for natural men and women. On such a road, when 
you come to a hill-top, you see before you, perhaps for 
five miles, a straight white ribbon lying across the 
plain; before you have gone half a mile you have tra- 
versed it all backwards and forwards with your eyes, 
have travelled in your imagination to its farthest limit, 
have seen all there is to be seen, so that there remains 
nothing but the mere physical business of moving your 
body along the remaining four and a half miles. The 
engineering is magnificent, but there is something un- 
friendly in it. I remember once starting to walk with 
a friend from Dieppe to Paris, ‘and taking too long a 
stage on the first day, The distance, I think, was 
twenty-five miles. We did everything we should not 
have done : we loitered in the early part of the day, we 
wandered into forests by the roadside, we ate hungrily 
and too well at a country inn, we talked continuously, 
with the result that towards nightfall two miserable, 
dust-covered figures began the descent into the Nor- 
mandy town of Neufchatel-en-Bray. The approach to 
this town, which lies at the foot of a hill, is a triumph of 
engineering. The national road winds down ina gentle 
spiral, by a hardly perceptible gradient, round the vast 
circumference of the hill. Below us, a stone’s throw 
away, twinkied the welcoming lights of the town; a 
jump would almost have landed us upon its roofs. But 
the broad road, in obedience to the laws of mathematics, 
curved grandly away from it, fetched a great compass, 
and entered it from the other side. And yard by yard, 
and perch by perch, did we limp down this vast avenue, 
examining its surface before each footstep lest there 
should be a stone or inequality which would further 
mortify our bruised members. I thought on that occa- 


sion, and think still, that it would have been kinder if . 


the French engineers, in making such grand military 
avenues, had also cut a little path, straight and steep, 
whereby the ordinary mortal might reach his shelter for 
the night. Perhaps if we had looked we should have 
found some such natural path; but we dared not leave 
the certainty of the main road on a mere chance, with 


the risk of perhaps adding to our footsteps and finding - 


no other way. The short cut, if there was one, would 


probably have been steep and rough, as most short 
cuts are ; but I think we should have put up with greater’ 


pain to the feet for the sake of greater ease to the mind. 
For it is the mind that really suffers from the severity of 
a long road; it is the thought of distances in front of 
us that is apt to be so daunting ; and there are few who 
would not, given the choice of attaining some end by a 
long and painful struggle or by a short and sharp agony, 
choose the short and sharp. Or perhaps it is a matter 
of temperament, of a choice between moral and physical 
courage; the long road being a moral, and the short a 
physical discipline. But I am not one of those who ask 
with the poets to have ‘‘ the road before me ’’; to have 
done a thing that is laborious is a greater satisfaction 
than to have it still to do; and, provided I have really 
paced it, and not ridden it on a horse or an automobile, 
I prefer to have the road behind me, and the view and 
the rest before me. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN: 
By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
A MYSTERIOUS CAVE—II. 


ALTROUGS I had every desire to visit the cavern 

and see for myself the unknown “letras ’’ on its 
walls, fate seemed against me. To begin with, in the 
early months of the year, the time when I was usually 
travelling in the sierras, persistent bad weather again 
and again made it impossible to reach the spot, for 
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at this season heavy rain clouds frequently envelop the 
mountains and the streams become impassable. Again 
in successive years when I chanced to be anywhere 
within a day’s journey of the mountain where the cave 
was reported to be, I always had some definite scheme 
on hand, such as a visit to an eagle’s nest or 
the quest of some peculiarly elusive vulture’s cliff, 
which brooked no delay. Another ever-present diffi- 
culty was that whether I was delayed by bad weather 
or by other work on hand, my companions were sailors 
or soldiers from Gibraltar, whose few days’ leave of 
absence had an aggravating habit of ending at the 
most inconvenient moments, compelling their speedy 
return to the Rock, and I knew ttoo much about cave- 
exploration with its difficulties, risks and set-backs to 
attempt such work single-handed. That I was well 
justified in this opinion events will show. Meanwhile, 
every year I gathered fresh information about the cave, 
much of it undoubtedly apocryphal but none the less 
exciting. One item was that soon after entering it 
there was an unfathomable abyss which had to be 
crossed before the best part of it could be reached, 
and that to cross this a long ladder or plank was 
necessary. This was discouraging, since ladders are 
non-existent in the sierras, and do not lend them- 
selves to long rides on mule- or donkey-back. The 
idea was reminiscent of the stories of one’s boyhood 
of smugglers’ and pirates’ caves, where a plank across 
a crevasse served as a drawbridge. At last, in the 
spring of 1909, I found myself once again in the 
mountain of the cave, accompanied by several good 
climbers, sailor-men ready for any adventure. We 
had been exploring some cliffs where ropes were not 
wanted, and hence had brought none with us. When 
I told my old comrade, the ex-goatherd, to take us 
to the famous cave, to my wrath he replied he would 
certainly do so, but would like to know first what I 
‘proposed to do there, as no man could enter it without 
ropes! For, he urbanely explained, whilst ridiculing 
the necessity of a ladder or drawbridge, just inside its 
entrance there was a precipice, down which a man must 
be lowered with ropes. In answer to my question why 
he had not told me this before, he neatly retorted that 
since he had never yet seen me without hundreds of 
feet of rope on my mule, he had thought it superfluous 
advice to give! I knew the man too well to doubt his 
veracity, and so accepted defeat and abandoned all idea 
of the cavern for that day, and, as events proved, for 
yet another year. 

I was getting a little tired of the quest, and in the 
following spring it was more by good luck than intent 
that I chanced on a spot on a mountain side whence my 
goat-herd pointed out to me the exact position of the 
cave. We were immediately above a deep gorge, at 
the foot of which, some 2000 feet below us, ran a river, 
and the long-sought-for spot was on a precipitous rocky 
hillside on the far-side of the stream. My mind was at 
once made up, and we returned at nightfall to our tem- 
porary quarters on the banks of the river below, with 
‘the fixed determination to devote the whole of the next 
day to the exploration of the cave. We had not come 
prepared for such a task, and all the appliances we 
could muster were 100 feet of Alpine 14-inch rope, a 
ricketty tin lantern bought from a peasant, and a few 
odd ends of candles. Nothing daunted, we started off 
early the following morning, and after a two hours’ 
ride crossed a rocky col some 800 feet above the river 
and descended into one of those curious ‘“‘ basins ”’ 
which are seen now and again amid these limestone 
hills. This basin was of good red loam, and, as usual, 
under close cultivation ; at one end of it was a dilapi- 
dated thatched stone cottage, where lived the cultivators 
of this remote spot. Leaving our mules here, we set to 
work to escalade the steep rocky hillside, which formed 
an amphitheatre around the northern end of the basin, 
the successive terraces and curiously shaped masses of 
limestone providing a sort of rough staircase up which 
we scrambled. About 300 feet up we reached a small 
grassy terrace, and some twenty feet above this a local 
goat-herd, who had joined us, showed us a narrow 
vertical fissure about eight feet high and five feet wide, 


hidden round the angle of a projecting mass of rock, 
which he told us was the main entrance to the cave. 

This opening resembled a window in the hillside, 
whence, on looking in we could see into a chasm ten 
to fifteen feet wide, the floor of which, some twenty feet 
below us, sloped very steeply to the far end, which 
opened into a large transverse cave of unknown 
dimensions. The roof, twenty feet above us, was studded 
with stalactites, and curious hollow circular rings, some 
two feet across, like inverted basins, and big broken 
stalagmites reared themselves on either side of us, on 
the top of one of which was a Chough’s nest! No more 
eloquent testimony of the remoteness and quiectude 
of this cavern could be given than its selection as a 
nésting place by these wily and extraordinarily shy 
birds. For nigh twenty years have I sought in 
vain to examine a Chough’s nest in these sierras, 
and although the birds literally abound and are to 
be seen and heard every day, such is the forbidding 
nature of the vast overhanging cliffs which they 
habitually resort to that they had hitherto frustrated all 
my attempts. Yet here was a nest on a shelf of rock 
just inside a cave one could walk into! The nest was 
newly built, and a freshly-shed Chough’s quill feather 
lay below it, yet no other signs of the birds did we see ! 
From our ‘‘ window-sill’’ or rather, balcony, it was a 
clear drop of twenty feet to the floor below us, and the 
goat-herd told us he knew of another entrance to the 
cave which was easier. So we scrambled down back to 
the grassy terrace and were shown a few yards on our 
right a low cave such as might serve as the entrance toa 
fox’s earth, just big enough for a man to crawl into on 
hands and knees. After entering this, the roof was so 
low we had to worm our way at full length for a few 
yards. The tunnel now turned sharp to the left: we 
were in absolute darkness, but soon emerged into the 
cave we had viewed from above from a hole about six 
feet from the floor and immediately below the window ! 

We were now fairly in the cave, but further progress 
was evidently no simple matter. We were standing on 
loose and slippery red mud, excavated by the “‘ treasure 
hunters’’, as we were told. In front of us the floor 
sloped at forty-five degrees or more, so steep as to be 
dangerous to descend. By good luck, immediately 
where one stood, and in the middle of the cave, a mass 
of rock protruded. To this we made our rope fast, and, 
slipping a bowline over my shoulders, I slid down the 
greasy earth slope to the very brink of the chasm and 
took stock of the situation. I was perched on a 
rounded crag, wet and muddy, looking through a second 
big ‘‘ window ’’ whose top reached the roof above the 
level of the Chough’s nest. The cave in front of me was 
a large one running east and west (that I was in ran 
north and south). Below me, and to the left, was 
impenetrable darkness ; but on my right I could faintly 
discern masses of rock and muddy slopes. Immediately 
to my front, and some forty feet distant, was a sheer 
wall of rock, and at its summit, and close under the 
roof, the entrance to a natural gallery, perhaps eight 
feet by ten feet, and about on the same level as the first 
main entrance and ‘‘ window ”’ behind me. 

At once I grasped the meaning of the weird tales I 
had been told from time to time. I was without doubt 
on the edge of the precipice which ‘‘ could only be 
descended with a rope’’, whilst dividing me from the 
gallery in front was the reputed ‘‘ unfathomable abyss ”’ 
where a ladder or plank was wanted. It was a small 
solace to see that no ladder or plank could bridge the 
yawning gulf in front of me. 

Before descending into the darkness below, I dropped 
stones over and heard them rebounding and striking 
the sides of what sounded to be a very deep place. 
How far it extended it was hard to say, but by the 
sound it must be uncommonly deep, so at least we 
imagined. Returning to my party above, we now put 
a canvas sling round one of the party and lowered him 
over carefully. When less than fifty feet down he sang 
out that he had got to a place where he could stand, so 
hauling up the rope we proceeded to follow him in 
succession to the shelf of rock he stood upon. Here we 
found ourselves on the brink of a very steep talus of 
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broken rocks, which descended sharply on our left to 
unknown depths. It was down this steep slope that the 
stones I had dropped had rebounded, and had thus given 
us a false impression of the height of the cliff. Small 
wonder the country folk who had not been down it had 
said that ‘the cave was of vast depth. We were now 
joined by our local friend, who explained to us that, 
although there were caverns both above and below 
us, the largest and best were only to be reached by 
escalading the cliff in front and entering the gallery we 
could see so tantalisingly close, only about forty feet 
above our heads. My companions made several 
attempts to climb this cliff, and one at least of them 
would have succeeded had I not called him back. For 
the smooth and rounded masses of stalagmite, wet and 
slippery from the drip of water from above, made it a 
hazardous task, and the difficulties of getting a disabled 
man out of the chasm we stood in were only too 
obvious. 

We had no rope to assist us, save the one belayed to 
the rock above, and which was our only means of retreat. 
As our local friend told us that later in the season, when 
the cave was dry, it was possible to climb this cliff with 
reasonable safety, I decided to explore first what lay 
immediately below us. So lighting our lantern we com- 
menced to descend the talus. It was extremely steep, 
and at places ‘‘on the run’’, and was composed of 
masses of limestone large and small, sharp and splin- 
tered, obviously fallen from the lofty roof above. I 
venture on the theory that the floor of a big cave above 
us had at some remote period subsided into the cave 
below, and that before this great disruption the entrance 
to the cave and the gallery opposite to it communicated 
on a level. 

Soon we lost the last glimmer of light reflected from 
the ‘‘ window’ on the walls far above us. At the foot 
of the talus we came upon mud ankle deep, again the 
results of the treasure hunters’ fatuous work, and after 
various detours and scrambles entered an extensive 
cavern about 100 feet in length, and perhaps half as 
high and wide. We were at last fairly within the 
mysterious cave. And now came the reward of our 
long-protracted efforts to reach it. For by the dim 
light of our wretched little lantern we saw on the 
smooth walls of cliff around us rows of curiously shaped 
characters or symbols, some scratched with a sharp 
instrument, others drawn in a black pigment. At last, 
after years of frustrated attempts, we were in the 
presence of the mystic script which ‘‘no man could 
read ’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


; To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, 
11 September 1911. 


Str,—Volumes have been written, and may still be 
written, about the variable forms of constitutional 
variance, for such forms have no legitimate constitu- 
tional source. As far as limitation is concerned they 
are ideal not real—empiric not scientific. For instance, 
you have but to raise the question of constitutional 
rights, which relate to such forms, and you are at once 
landed, as we ourselves have lately been landed, in 
a maze of contention and disputation. One person, no 
matter how great his authority may be or how high 
his ability for argument may stand, is directly open to 
the peculiar contradiction of another person, and so on 
ad libitum. Thus the constitutional rights of our House 
of Lords became subject to this peculiar (ideal) ground 
of reflection, and the variance of such rights became 
peculiarly modified into Sovereign rights, which again 
became Crown rights, and again Government or 
Ministerial rights, finally becoming transformed into 
Commons’ rights. The question of constitutional 
nghts, therefore, cunningly raised by this Government, 


has simply been replied to by begging the whole ques- 
tion, since, as the Government itself admits, constitu- 
tional rights are relevant to any body and no particular 
body. The Lords, as the present writer is doing, may 
even now raise the question of the constitutional rights 
of the Commons or of the Government, for as much 
can, and, as far as I am concerned, has been said, 
for one kind of rights as another. The aim of the 
Parliament Bill, in the face of every contradiction, was 
the removal of a constitutional form of freedom, and 
no argument (not even authoritative statements from 
learned professors) can alter a point of constitutional 
freedom into one of constitutional law. The latter re- 
cognises no prerogative which is not a permanent or 
stable form of freedom, and it is upon this fact or prin- 
ciple, and this fact or principle alone, that the glory of 
the British Constitution rests. We need no books and 
no professors to explain to us this ground of constitu- 
tional freedom, since it explains itself. 

Law and freedom must be constitutionally uniform to 
be constitutionally sound. Subject one to the peculiar 
characteristics of the other and you have a direct con- 
stitutional negative—no Constitution whatsoever. 

Langton must have thoroughly grasped this principle 
of constitutional uniformity, but surely he is not to be 
the only British statesman (and let it not be forgotten 
that his statesmanship freed the Church as well as the 
State) to give political force to it. It constitutes the 
very essence of Conservatism or Unionism, and a repeal 
of constitutional rights is the only policy which can 
save England from her deadly state of corruption, be- 
cause, by the said repeal, an economic adjustment is 
made between her two great bases of demand and 
supply. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. C. DanieL. 


NIGHTMARES. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


19 September 


Sir,—It seems there is a section of the Unionist party 
which is now clamouring for (1) the hereditary sysiem 
to be wiped clean off ‘‘ the slate ’’ ; for (2) all Conserva- 
tive M.P.s objecting to payment of members to be 
muzzled ; and for (3) the entire abandonment of denomi- 
national education. But surely this last at least is a 
very confused project of vengeance? The idea seems to 
be that of cutting off the children’s noses to spite the 
Bishops’ face. 

Yours truly, 
CaRLTON. 


CAN SMALL HOLDINGS PAY? 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


Southgate, Devizes. 


Sir,—If Mr. Humphrey has succeeded in making a 
living as a small-holder without doing outside work, 


he has been more fortunate than I. In the SATURDAY. 


Review of 26 August I gave my experience, and in the 
SatrurDay Review of 9 September he has given his. 
One can only say that our experience has becn 
different. 

But then he must, seemingly, have had command of 
larger capital than usually falls to the lot of small- 
holders. |For a man who is prepared to devote his 
whole time to his holding must be prepared to live for 
the first year, or the best part of it, on capital. You 
cannot put expenses at less than 15s. a week, say £40; 
and a man who can find £100 (as I did) to stock his 
ground, besides £40 for living expenses, and money 
(as Mr. Humphrey suggests) for instalment purchase, 
had in my opinion better keep it, and accept wages, than 
risk losing the lot through bad luck and bad seasons. 

I cannot pretend to Mr. Humphrey’s literary skill and 
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am at a disadvantage, therefore, in argument with him; 

but I should like, with your permission, to make 

two or three other remarks. 

I was mainly concerned to show the difficulties a 
small-holder has to fight against. I gave the success- 
ful and unsuccessful man, and the small profit to be 
obtained from long hard and continuous toil. Mr. 

Humphrey says, and it may be unfortunately true, that 

those men who have been gardeners, either in nursery 

or in private gardens, are seldom sufficiently adaptable 
to become successful on small holdings. I have worked 

for thirty years in different counties, and from what I 

have seen I think that you could get as intelligent a 

body of men from the gardening profession as you 

would from any half-dozen other professions in the 
country that are able to work a small holding. 

Certainly £6 an acre is high; but I would rather pay 
that for land close to a town and railway station than 
£3 or £4 for land at a distance which involves haulage. 
And as for buying land at £40 an acre, it cannot be 
done, at any rate in the neighbourhood where | made 
my experiment. Perhaps it can be had in some dis- 
tricts. But what about water? What is the depth of 
the soil? What is the sub-soil? All these things have 
to be considered; and where these things are gcod 
the land is of more value: a higher rent is justified, 
and the purchase price is greater than in the case of poor 
land with only three or four inches of soil. 

Your correspondent goes on to say financial diffi- 
culties seldom arise in the first or second year, but 
that in the third year men begin to drop out. Is it not 
rather that the difficulties only become apparent in the 
third year because men have been living partially on 
capital and that is now nearing exhaustion ? 

Mr. Humphrey seems to think I did not give due 
consideration to the crops I should grow. I can only 
say that a man may study that, and that alone, from 
January to December, and yet fail to grow the right 
crops that will obtain a ready and profitable sate. How 
was I to know, when I planted carrots, that crops would 
turn out so generally prolific as to flood the market ? 

I sent apples to Covent Garden in the same way as 
tons of apples are sent annually, i.e. in what are 
technically called ‘‘ pads’’; I merely mentioned 
“bushel ’’ as an indication of the quantity for which 
I got 2s. 6d. The pride of every grower is to get as 
good a sample as possible, because such a sample can 
be depended on to be sound and not maggot-eaten. I 
have to-day picked a sample of apples from trees 
I planted ten years ago—“‘ Stirling Castle ’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Suffield ’’—measuring eleven and twelve inches in cir- 
cumference; but I would not risk sending such to 
London or Dublin in small light boxes! That may do 
for dessert apples or small varieties ; but cooking apples 
are needed too, though they won't pay at 2s. 6d. a 
bushel. 

My experience might have been of more value had 
I had more land and been fully occupied upon it. Still, 
I came constantly in touch with other growers and we 
compared many things together, and one and all whose 
conditions are as nearly equal as they can be made 
appeared convinced that to make a living so as to 
enable a man to support a wife and family he must 
be prepared to work much harder than is required of 
him when in constant employment. 

The only reason I had for writing was to show that 
intending small-holders must be prepared for plenty 
of hard work, losses and disappointments. 

THoMAS HaMBLEN. 


THE AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Wick Court, near Bristol. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to state how fully I sympa- 
thise with your correspondent ‘‘ Sympathetic ’’ ? 

There are thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of 
us, who are Tories in principle and yet feel that the one 


Faced by the constant increase of pressure in popula. 
tion and the intolerable economic position of millions of 
our workers we are convinced that the Government. of 
our country must face the music, and remove, or at 
least palliate the evils that exist. 

But what do we find? The agitator, the Radical, the 
Socialist has a definite policy—or policies ; each one of 
them has a programme, extreme possibly, but definite. 
What does the Conservative offer? Nebulous advice, 
nebulous reform, and not even nebulous sympathy with 
the glaring evils under which the proletariate suffer. 

Standing on the hedge—it is so prickly I can’t sit— 
the agitator, the Radical, the Socialist offers me definite 
firm ground to jump down on. The Conservative? 
He bellows wildly of patriotism, national defence, the 
protection of property and, when I hesitate, whispers 
softly, ‘‘ Social reform’’. When, mildly, I ask, 
‘* Please tell me where is the hard ground of social 
reform I am to jump down on? ”’ he turns away, saying, 
“* You damned Socialist! Jump first, I’ll tell you after« 
wards ”’. 

Now, sir, I except vou—because though a Tory, you 
have declared reasonable and definite sympathy with 
the people. But the Conservative press, the Conserva- 
tive party generally? Is not ‘* Sympathetic ’’ right? 
If any definite sympathy with the people has been shown 


has it not always been in reply to the agitator? Has 
not the agitator been always first in the field? Do vou 


not find, even in that admirable paper, the ‘‘ Times ”’, 
any question between labour and capital invariably 
considered from the point of view of the capitalist ? 
At a country cricket match the other day there was 
the usual chorus of outcry against the iniquity of the 
railway strike, the laziness of the people, the scandal 
of attacks on property. A Conservative present said: 
“If I were a working man I would be a Radical, 
because the Radicals have done something for the 
people. We have no policy.’”’ 
Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
‘* Wilmshurst’’, Wanstead Park, Essex. 
11 September r1grt. 


Sir,—Now that it is common knowledge how various 
sections of labour, in different parts of the country, 
have by organisation and combination (under the leader- 
ship of a small but strong ‘‘ Committee ’’) threatened 
us with ruin and starvation, is it not time that the 
Middle Class awoke to a consciousness of the position 
of affairs as it affects them ? 

Daily we are being informed that organised labour 
is ‘* progressing ’’—that all labour, whether skilled or 
unskilled, is exacting its toll. At the same time we 
all know that at the other end of the beam are the great 
employers, who are all for amalgamation: the railway 
companies, who are combining their ‘‘ working arrange- 
ments ’’; the colliery owners, who are combining in 
‘* masters’ federations ’’; the shipping companies, who 
are combining ‘‘ to stop rate cutting’’; the larger 
trading concerns, who are combining ‘‘ to reduce 
competition all to create monopolies and trusts, 
and—so on. 

Thus we see two important factions in the State 
organising and combining, and combining and organis- 
ing, while by far the greatest mass of the people, whom 
we speak of as the Middle Class—the professions, the 
small property-owners, the merchants, the farmers, the 
manufacturers, the commercial travellers, the con-' 
tractors, the officials of our boroughs, councils and 
other public bodies, the bank, shipping and insurance 
clerks, the tradesmen of all denominations, and—all 
these and their like—where are they? 

Where is the Middle Class organisation—the. 
organisation of that body symbolical of ‘‘ The Power 
behind the Throne’’? Are not all these, consciously 
and unconsciously yearning for a Middle Class 


great problem before the country is social reform. 


organisation? Should not they enjoy a combination of 
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their own—some organisation of at least equal strength 
and power: ? 

It is, 1 contend, the Middle Class that pays the piper, 

yet whose right to call the tune is not commensurately 

recognised even by itself. It is the great Middle 
Class—the people of that buffer-state between organised 
capital and organised labour—that should stand most 
truly representative of the strength of the country. Has 
not the Middle Class been described as *‘ the backbone 
of England ’’? If that definition holds good, then the 
backbone of England is coming perilously near to 
being broken! Doctors have their grievances ; tenant- 
landlords have their grievances ; property owners have 
their grievances ; in fact there is not a single group in 
the Middle Class that has not a grievance, one way or 
another, against one or other of those established 
organisations that now threaten the existence of the 
country’s vitality. 

Yet, these things notwithstanding, there is no greater 
political power in the country than the Middle "Class. 
The people who comprise the Middle Class are primarily 
business-minded : they constitute the pivot round which 
the spirit of business rotates. Capital is necessary, 
Labour is necessary—but neither of these specifically 
recognises the Middle Class. 

Is, then, everyone in the Middle Class to stand idly 
by whilst fermented labour assails the source of its 
existence, because that source does not yield a sufh- 
ciency? Is the position of the Middle Class man so 
remote from either of the present-day antagonists that 
he can afford to remain neutral? The Middle Class will, 
| am afraid, break up, if present-day affairs are allowed 
to drift, and some of the parts will become Labourites 
and others will completely sacrifice their individuality 
on the altar of Monopoly. 

This is a state of things that can only be remedied 
by organisation : an organisation composed of as many 
branches as there are seats in the House of Commons, 
and surely the time has now arrived when the Middle 
Class can come to the front and demand the right to 
represent its own body—by the immediate formation 
of a Middle Class Constitution. 

With a salary of eight pounds a week an accomplished 
fact, every individual member of the House of Commons 
becomes in more senses than one a servant of every 
individual voter in every constituency in the United 
Kingdom. Consider for a moment how much food 
there is for reflection in this thought! It is in the 
power of an organised Middle Class to see that its 
people are more adequately recognised, and to make 
preparation for its immediate representation in the 
House of Commons. Whatever be the outcome in the 
way of legislation it will not be denied that it is the 
legislation of the people by the people from the people. 
Now, it seems to me, is the time for all good men and 
patriotic to come together and organise, and compel 
and win for themselves more respect. 

For myself I am indifferent whose the brains that 
actively execute the will of the people, so that it is all 
the people that are recognised; and in order that this 
desired end should be attained it is imperative that 
the Middle Class should make a firm stand, remember- 
ing that the main reason for their existence, as such, 
lies in their right of direct representation. 

We all know that food is dearer and that there is 
acause. We all know, some of us too painfully, that 
other necessities are becoming increasingly expensive 
and that there is a cause. We all know that taxation 
is becoming a heavier burden every year, and that there 
is a cause. 

It is my belief that the great body of the Middle Class 
is most desirous of seeing a better condition of affairs, 
and will make every effort to preserve the United King- 
dom itself from the danger of crumbling to decay. 

I venture to submit that the time is now—if ever—to 
organise ‘‘ The Power behind the Throne ’’—the Middle 
Class. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. JERROLD-NATHAN. 


** A STATION IN LIFE.’’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REVIEW. 


53 Upper Brook Street W., 18 September 1911. 


Sir,—In the article which appeared under this title 
in your issue of the gth inst., I neither quoted nor 
misquoted the Church Catechism. ~ 

Yours ete., 
Firson YOunNG. 


CHURCH RESTORATION AND VANDALISM. 


To the Editor of the SaTURDAy REVIEW. 
4 September 1911. 


Sir,—It is not a little disappointing that, while we 
exchange congratulations on the cessation of the 
destructive mania for ‘‘ church restoration ’’, we should 
have now to note its appalling reappearance in All 
Saints’, Margaret Street! Some sixty years ago its 
devoted founders commissioned: for the building Mr. 
W. Butterfield, as architect, and subsequently, in 
association with him, Mr. W. -Dyce R.A., as artist for 
the painted decorations, which in lieu of a window (im- 
possible by obstruction of contiguous buildings) were 
designed to occupy the whole east wall, in arcaded 
panellings of alabaster, thus forming an imposing 
painted ‘‘reredos’’ surpassing any seen elsewhere. 
During the sixty years or sc of its existence and through 
Dyce’s imperfect technique in fresco ’’—then new to 
England—the paintings had gradually faded. But, to 
the last, much of the original work remained intact, and, 
as a whole, evidences of Dyce’s masterly design and 
studious restraint of colour were to be seen and felt in 
their original solemnity. Since the recent lamentable 
work here of so-called ‘* restoration *’, Dyce’s reposeful 
paintings have utterly disappeared. In place of them 
we have a demonstration of polychromatic crudities, 
intensified by prodigal application of solid gilding on 
mouldings and carvings, formerly left severely un- 
touched, but now glaringly reflecting back the direct 
light, at an angle of 90 degrees, from the large west 
window. 

Thus, the old quiet solemnity of colour and religions 
repose which distinguished and made markedly reverent 
the interior of All Saints’ is wholly ruined. This, too, 
at lavish cost, under the delusive plea of ‘* restoration’’ ! 
inflicting acutest regrets on many. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
EcCLESIA. 


CRIMINAL SPELLING CLASSES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


14 Rue Pierre Charron, Paris, 
19 September 1911. 

Sir,—Your article on ‘‘ Criminal Spelling Classes ”’ 
recalls, as one of the most humorous instances of 
phonetic spelling, Thackeray's eulogy of the French 
Quizeen ”’. 

It may be supposed that the logical corollary 
of phonetic English for the English will be phonetic 
French for the English and phonetic English for the 
French: a ‘‘cacoethes scribendi’’ which baffles the 
imagination. 

Yours faithfully, 
Otiver E. BopInGTon. 


“POPPIES IN THE CORN.” 
To the Editor of the SarurbAy REVIEW. 
3 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park W. 


Sir,—A book entitled ‘‘ Poppies in the Corn’’, by 
Madame Albanesi, is being largely advertised just now 
as a ‘‘new ”’ novel. Will you permit me in fairness to 
myself to point out that the book is not new work? It 
is an old serial story written some years ago, and pur- 
chased just recently by the publishers who issue it in 
book form and who retain all interests in it. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. Maria ALBANESI. 
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REVIEWS. 
PEACOCK. 


“The Life of Thomas Love Peacock.” By Carl 
Van Doren. London: Dent. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Thomas Love Peacock: a Critical Study.” By A. 
Martin Freeman. London: Secker. 1911. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


A’ only child, brought up by his mother, a widow, 
Thomas Love Peacock depended almost entirely 
upon her character and abilities for the formation and 
acquisition of his own. His father, who seems to have 
been a ‘‘ glassman and potter ’’ in the City of London, 
and perhaps transmitted to his son some of the com- 
mercial talent afterwards displayed by the latter at India 
House, died in 1788 when the boy was three years old; 
and his widow retired to live with her parents, Thomas 
and Mrs. Love, at Chertsey, where she undertook the 
first dozen years of her son’s education. Until she 
died in 1833, she was his first critic, listening to all his 
tales and poems before they were published, suggesting 
his course of reading, and encouraging at the cost of 
domestic ease his inclination to an unremunerative life 
of study. At the age of fourteen Peacock began his 
two careers by entering a City house of business as a 
clerk and by the publication of a juvenile essay; but 
until 1818, when he first became an Examiner at India 
House, he seems to have had no regular employment 
which was also a source of regular income. Mean- 
while he began to read, especially in the classics, with 
a devotion and a catholicity which he maintained to the 
end of his life; he cultivated his fondness for travel 
by journeys to Scotland and Wales, and by voyages 
down the Thames and rambles in the Thames valley ; 
and he made acquaintance with a number of interesting 
people, including the Shelleys and their immediate 
circle. Like so many writers whose reputations rest 
upon their fiction, he began his literary career with a 
series of poems; the fact that these to our modern ears 
display little that is pleasant, and much that we can 
only denominate as pre-eminently uninspired, seems the 
more remarkable when, turning at the conclusion of his 
life to look back on his total achievement, we find so 
much and such excellent lyrical verse scattered through 
his novels. Still less can we to-day appreciate his 
comedies—which were with some reason left unpub- 
lished until last year—except so far as they reflect 
or are reflected in the romances which he subsequently 
wrote : indeed, in justice to him, we might forthwith 
recant, and draw attention to the similarity between the 
latest form which our drama has taken upon itself and 
Peacock’s favourite form of philosophical debate or 
“conversation ’’ strung haphazard on a thread of irrele- 
vant action. 

In 1815 appeared the first of the series of seven 
novels or tales by which Peacock’s fame is established. 
If from these we eliminate the two for which he 
attempted historical, or rather legendary, settings, 
“Maid Marian ’’ and The Misfortunes of Elphin ”’, 
we are left with five works compiled on very much the 
same principle, and five corresponding sets of characters 
grouped respectively round a Hall, a Court, an Abbey, 
a Castle, and a Grange. In each there is little move- 
ment, and scarcely any romantic sentiment, what there 
is being of the most stereotyped kind; character there 
is in plenty, each player having a well-defined part ; but 
of the interaction of character with character, or of 
influence of character on conduct, the stuff of drama, 
there is almost none. It is the people and their crotchets, 
the number of subjects they endlessly discuss, the 
variety of points of view, and the satire and the wit 
with which they are presented, that give the tales their 
unique character and Peacock his unique place in our 
literary history. Where he touches on matters of 
perennial interest, the liveliness of his philosophy is 
perennially encouraging ; and even when his puppets 
debate some contemporary problem which has now 
ceased to trouble us, we must still admire the spirit and 


the scholarship with which their discussions are 


conducted. 
So much might be learnt by any careful student 


of Peacock’s novels, and to such deductions there- 
from of Peacock’s own tastes and habits of mind 
might any amateur have come, without being enabled 
by the aid of a biography to appreciate the man as a 
whole. Yet it is obvious that one who at the beginning 
of his life was intimate with Shelley and championed 
Harriet Westbrook, who lived long enough to be photo- 
graphed, and whose son-in-law was George Meredith, 
is a figure whose biography must be full of interest for 
us. However, until Mr. Van Doren and Mr. Freeman 
came to our assistance, there has been nothing more 
substantial than dictionary articles and editors’ pre- 
faces. Mr. Freeman adds nothing to our knowledge of 
Peacock’s biography; Mr. Van Doren has made con- 
scientious researches, and his book begins by being a 
painstaking compilation of the usual facts concerning 
the ancestry and education of its subject, and so far 
hardly escapes the dullness almost invariably associated 
with such biographical details ; but, once this informa- 
tion has been dutifully supplied, Mr. Van Doren 
proceeds to set forth in a methodical but none the less 
engaging manner the story of Peacock’s fortunes. And 
a most interesting story itis. If we, as being of those 
amateurs mentioned above, may indicate the point in 
which our darkness was most lightened, we shall select 
the account of Peacock’s clerkship in the India House, 
about which Mr. Freeman has little to say. Peacock 
entered it by a kind of accident, but attained to 
a responsibility and exhibited a business-like capacity 
for which the closest parallels that occur to us are 
those of Samuel Pepys, the Secretary to the Navy. 
The public services rendered by the Diarist to the 
efficiency of England’s seventeenth-century navy are 
as apparently independent of and irrelevant to his 
literary character as are Peacock’s promotion of 
steam-navigation and advocacy of the India Company 
before Select Committees of the House of Commons 
to his position in the world’s eve as a_ satirical 
novelist. To the student of character, however, such 
facts are quite as interesting as, and more illuminating 
than, details concerning gastronomy—in which art, by 
the way, both Pepys and Peacock were scholars of no 
mean order. 

Following immediately upon the move to London 
which Peacock’s new employment necessitated, and the 
substantial increase in income which it provided, came 
his romantic marriage to Jane Gryffydh, the daughter 
of a Welsh clergyman, with whom he had fallen in love 
eight vears before, and whom he had seemed to forget 
in the interval; yet to what Mr. Van Doren truly calls 
a *‘ very Peacockian courtship ’’ there succeeded a long 
and happy marriage, clouded only when the wife 
became an invalid for the closing years of her life. 
Mrs. Peacock is the ‘* milkwhite Snowdonian antelope ’” 
of Shelley's ‘‘ Letter to Maria Gisborne ’’, Mrs. Gis- 
borne having visited the couple and reported on them 
to the poet. At the India House, Peacock met Edward 
Strachey and Horace Grant, who became his friends, 
and James and John Stuart Mill, who did not (though it 
was through their introduction that he made a close 
acquaintance with Jeremy Bentham); and later he was 
intimate with John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, 
and his family. In 1823, four vears after his marriage, 
Peacock moved to a cottage at Lower Halliford, on the 
Thames, with his mother, wife and children. There 
he regularly spent Saturday to Monday, living during 
the workaday week at chambers in the Adelphi; after- 
wards, when railways began to make it possible, he 
went to and fro daily. Meanwhile, for a dozen years 
his official work claimed so large a proportion of his 
time that he published nothing; and it was not until 
1851 that he began to produce a series of ‘‘ Hore 
Dramatice contributed to ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine ”’., 
In 1860, four years after his retirement from the India 
House, came the much-discussed ‘‘ Memoirs of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley ’’ and ‘‘ Gryll Grange ’’. After a peace- 
ful and fantastic old age, which he spent at his rambling 
Thames-side cottage, surrounded by books, in dread of 
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fire, hating tobacco, rejoicing in good wine, gauging 
daily the height of the river, ordering dinner and making 
of that meal a high ceremony, he died early in 1866, 
aged eighty-one. 

It is unfortunate that two books on the same subject 
should be simultaneously published at the same price. 
Mr. Van Doren has carried out his task very satis- 
factorily. His criticism is just, and so justly propor- 
tioned—inserted, too, in its right place—that it assists 
and does not interrupt the progress of the biography 
proper. In a new edition we should like to see the 
date of the vear given with more frequency, preferably 
at the head of each page, and the elimination of a refer- 
ence to the scope of the New English Dictionary as ‘‘ the 
wide drag-net of the great word-hoard ’’ (p. 72). On 
p. 81 Llanberis is spelt with two r’s; on p. 152 
antimony occurs—twice !—where ‘‘ antinomy ”’ is 
obviously meant; and we think that ‘‘ Nereids and 
Oceanitides ’’ (p. 246), though quoted from Peacock, 
cannot be Peacock’s error. Mr. Freeman is professedly 
critical, and the biographical facts he introduces are 
simply derived from sources available to all. | Both 
books are valuable in different ways; and while Mr. 
Van Doren’s is the more useful, and has a far better 
index, Mr. Freeman’s publisher has made his book much 
more ornamental than Messrs. Dent’s volume. 


LINGERING OLD HOLLAND. 


“Home Life in Holland.” By D. 8. Meldrum. London 
Methuen. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 
T. VER since the Dutch became a people they have been 
strenuously engaged in making the best of a moist, 
unhappy world; and in building up their country. they 
have built up a national character the like of which is 
not mentioned in history. Our own fair land, accord- 
ing to the song, arose at Heav’n’s command from out 
the main; but this must have happened a long time 
ago and is hearsay, in part supported, it is true, by 
geology, while a great portion of such land as the 
Dutch possess has arisen out of shallow seas, muddy 
rivers and quagmires under the very eyes of modern 
Europe. Perhaps this statement is not strictly 
accurate. ‘Fhe precise fact is not that Holland arose 
out of the water but that the water has been coaxed or 
driven by main force off the land; and the water still 
stands or runs higher than the land and now and again 
reminds the inhabitants of its former supremacy and 
unimpaired capacity for mischief bY overflowing its 
banks and sweeping away the labour of a century in 
half-an-hour. Just as Hadrian, before our happy days 
began, had to build a giant wall to keep out the Picts 
and Scots from the more favoured portions of this isle, 
and had to plant garrisons and engines of war in case the 
Picts and Scots should think of climbing over the wall, 
so the Dutch, having built their dams and dykes, have 
posted an army of engineers, under the control of a 
State department, to do what human will, ingenuity and 
energy can do to keep away their relentless, insidious 
foe. It is not the sea the Hollander fears: it is the 
inland waters. The salt sea he has always taken to 
kindly; but the fresh or brackish or merely slimy 
waters that threaten him hourly with destruction—these 
he dreads and keeps out of his house as much as he 
fan, so that you may stay at a dozen hotels without 
getting a drop fit to drink or sufficient of a still lower 
quality to wash in. The love for salt water, the 
instant perception of the havoc that may be wrought 
by fresh, the indomitable perseverance with which he 
endeavours to outwit his enemy—in these we have a 
key to the Dutchman's character : these explain such 
phenomena as his great sea war-captains, his explorers, 
his fondness for schnapps, his enmity towards the 
modern bath-room—an enmity veiled under a pious 
affectation of contempt. 
ace days, when the citizens of Amsterdam, 
: am and the larger towns of Holland have 
the e genuine Dute character— 
C e men that did doughty deeds, 


established colonies the world over, claimed (not re- 
claimed) enough dry or half-dry land for the population 
of to-day to find standing-room on. Of all nations the 
English is the least likely to take the steps necessary 
to understand that character. Holland, inland (or we 
might say in-water) Holland, is not the place which an 
Englishman, and still less an Englishwoman with her 
summer frocks to consider, would choose for a holiday. 
As a rule we suffer too much from the water that 
descends from above to be anxious to spend any length 
of time in a country where it is without ceasing ascend- 
ing from underneath. Providence, seemingly so good- 
natured in preserving us from the under-waters, took 
back part of the gift by favouring us eternally with 
more than a fair share of the above-waters; the 
Englishman and the Dutchman have a common dislike 
to a very delightful liquid, used in moderation; and 
perhaps the two races have always been antipathetic 
owing to the same principle that causes the North Pole 
of a magnet to repel the North Pole of any other magnet 
—like dislikes like. However that may be, it is certain 
nd Cook’s tourist knows much of inner Holland or the 
core of the Dutch character; and Mr. D. S. Meldrum 
now comes along with this volume to enlighten him 
and others. Mr. Meldrum says his wife’s name ought 
to be on the title-page. If that be so we know no 
reason why it should not have been placed there ; and 
had it been placed there we hope Mrs. Meldrum would 
have persuaded her husband to omit a number of the 
other pages, especially those devoted to facetiousness. 

Still, it is an interesting book—much more interest- 
ing than it would have been had Mr. and Mrs. Meldrum 
stuck strictly to the subject indicated by their title. 
That many families dine at five-thirty, others at seven, 
others again later, and the poorest not at all; that 
certain houses are arranged in one wise and others in 
another wise; that some people rise earlier and some 
later ; that in some households the wife and mother is 
ruler ; that certain foods and modes of cookery prevail 
amongst these classes; and other foods and modes of 
cookery amongst those ;—such matters are of interest, 
certainly, to students, but they require only the very 
baldest statement and do not lend themselves to 
vivid, picturesque and stimulating writing. But 
when the author leaves the home and gets clear away 
out of doors he is at once able to arrest the attention. 
The descriptions of market gardens and gardening, 
of the peasants, of the folk of the smaller towns, are 
for the most part capital, though at times a trifle 
diffuse. We have no great confidence in Mr. Meldrum 
as a student and analyst of Dutch politics and political 
institutions, religion and churches, schools and 
educational systems. These parts of the book have too 
much the air of superficial deductions drawn from hear- 
say premises. Mr. Meldrum seems to be aware of this 
himself. He is guarded in many of his remarks about 
religion, but seems to imagine that the middle classes 
more or less hide their beliefs. We do not think they 
do—not more, at any rate, than the peoples of some 
other countries. A foreigner coming to England might 
spend a few days in many families without hearing 
much about creeds ; and he might afterwards learn with 
surprise that all the folk he had mixed with were strictly 
orthodox and yet had’ no desire to push their con- 
victions down the throat of their visitor. That 
the Dutch are, as a whole, vastly interested in reli- 
gious questions is proved by the fact that amongst a 
comparatively small population we find so many sects 
and so many aged and unceasing disputes in each of the 
sects. Nominally Holland has been Calvinist for over 
three centuries ; and in spite of quarrels and splits the 
people, regarded in the lump, follow the custom, with 
regard to church-going, of their fathers. Indeed Mr. 
Meldrum makes the acute remark that ‘‘ attachment to 
the pew is stronger than the logic of a common creed ”’. 
The study of Holland’s religion, however, is compli- 
cated by the fact that Church and political questions 
are mixed to a degree that utterly bewilders the 
foreigner. One thing may be said about the Dutch : 
if they are Calvinist, Calvinism has not made them scur 
like the Swiss nor narrow like the Scotch. 
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We must remember that the Dutchman’s motto for 
a couple of hundred vears at least has been peace and 
commercial progress. Holland has long ceased to be a 
world-power ; her van Tromps and de Ruyters no longer 
sweep the seas; her days of new colonising are past, 
past too the days when, as the Japanese representa- 
tive said at the first Hague conference, every European 
who found his way to Japan was reckoned a Dutch- 
man, the Dutch having taken a long start of all 
other Europeans in getting there. The politics and 
religion of Holland are entirely domestic matters. 
Excepting in the larger towns the Dutchman’s 
thoughts are devoted mainly to his factoriés, gardens, 
fields and fisheries, and to the perennial problem of 
driving and keeping the water oft his land. He is 
eternally doing colonising work within his own 
boundaries : inch by inch, foot by foot, seizing from the 
waste waters a bit more of earth solid enough to afford 
foothold and dry enough for the raising of profitable 
crops. When he has done his day's work he retires to 
his home—a home made as luxurious and comfortable 
as his means permit, and as his wife’s skill and in- 
genuity and industry can make it. He eats like an 
elephant; he drinks his favourite beverage and smokes 
his pet tobacco; he is a good, if generally taciturn, 
husband and father; to the stranger who comes 
properly recommended he is the kindest and most 
hospitable of hosts. His intelligence is often slow ; but 
he succeeds in understanding the things required in 
his calling. He has a profound sense of humour— 
so profound that persons of livelier temperament often 
cannot for the life of them perceive what he finds to 
laugh at. In his humour, as in all things, he is 
economical and makes what he considers a good joke 
last him as long as a suit of clothes; evening after 
evening he will light his pipe and go out to his porch to 
think it over, laugh at it, enjoy it : then he goes indoors, 
eats his supper, and goes to bed a contented, happy 

But we fear the type is being rapidly modified. For 
long it will survive in remoter places; but there are 
newspapers, telegraphs and telephones, and there are 
the visits of the representatives of the big firms of all 
the great cities in Europe. Yet the Hollander was 
always shrewd in the conduct of his business, his life 
and his state; and if vou talk to him you slowly find 
out that, however interested he may appear in foreign 
aftairs, he is simply watching as he might look on at a 
game he enjoys but does not play; and he has not the 
faintest notion of embroiling himself with other nations 
merely for the fun of the thing. He has adopted the 
telegraph, the telephone and the railway because they 
facilitate his trade and for no other reason; and for 
the same reason he is educating his sons and daughters 
in the best possible way. His trains do not run very 
fast; but on them the traveller gets civility, which he 
seldom gets in Germany, and intelligibility, which he 
rarely gets in Belgium or France; and they serve to 
bring to the Dutchman the goods he wants and to 
carry away the things he has to offer in exchange. For 
a while longer he will piacidly work cr idle amidst his 
canals, dykes and windmills and under his grey skies, 
soothing his eyes with landscape the like of which for 
monotony and the charm of monotcny there probably 
is not in the wide world. And when he ceases to be 
content with this existence, all but incomprehensible 
to an Englishman, he will cease to be Dutch. 


STOICISM. 


“Roman Stoicism."’ By E. Vernon Arnold. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


a title which Professor Arnold has chosen is mis- 
leading ; Roman Stoicism occupies a compara- 
tively small part of his book, which is really a detailed 
exposition of the philosophy of the Porch from the time 
of Zeno to that of Marcus Aurelius. The introductory 
chapter is the weakest. To give the most summary 
account of the World-Religions in so short a space 


would be a task téo great even for Salomon Reinach, and 
it is hard to see what some of them have to do with 
Professor Arnold’s subject. Nor are his jejune para- 
graphs wholly free from mistakes. It seems rash to 
affirm that Buddhism was atheistic. Would it not be 
more true to say that as Gotama firmly refused to discuss 
matters which did not admit of proof he was the first 
agnostic? Nirvana does not mean either “* eternal 
communion with or ‘‘ eternal forgetfulness ”’, 
Professor Arnold, indeed, avarns us that ** these alter. 
native interpretations must not be accepted as uncon. 
troversial ’’; but the true interpretation was given long 
ago by Professor Rhys Davids. The statement that 
Druidism appeared to Cxsar to be the national religion 
of the Gauls is at least liable to misinterpretation ; and 
surely it was not ‘‘ named by Aristotle’’. The earliest 
extant: mention of Druids was made by Sotion of Alex- 
andria, or possibly in the treatise called 7d = Maytxor 
which was once erroneously attributed to Aristotle. 
Vhen Professor Arnold is dealing with Stoicism he is 
very rarely inaccurate; but his picture is overcrowded 
with details, amid which the main lines are neither 
boldly nor clearly drawn. Without sacrificing anything 
essential he might have gained room for what cannot 
rightly be omitted from a history of Roman Stoicism—a 
general sketch of pre-Stoic Roman religion. — Still, 
though his book lacks breadth of view and grasp, it 
is a sound and conscientious piece of work which 
compels respect. 

When Stoicism first appeared in Italy the old religion 
still retained a hold upon the simple peasants ; but the 
national deities had failed to avert the disasters of the 
Trasimene Lake and Canne, and while their worship 
was indissolubly connected with the machinery of 
government educated men no longer believed in them: 
Restless minds eagerly welcomed exotic cults, and scepe 
tical statesmen who tolerated these innovations were 
disposed to hear a teacher who could breathe life into 
a dying faith. The work of the Stoic missionaries is 
known in its main features to all students of Roman his- 
tory. Panztius lived in intimate friendship with the 
younger Scipio Africanus ; Posidonius inspired the philo- 
sophical writings of Cicero; and in the century that pre- 
ceded the fall of the Republic Stoicism was the creed of 
the best Romans. But this creed differed from the rigid 
Stoicism of earlier times. ‘* No evil is accompanied by 
glory; but death is accompanied by glory; therefore 
death is noevil.’’ This and the other svllogisms of Zeno 
would not have recommended his philosophy to men 
of the world. It is commonly said that the missionaries 
deliberately modified Stoicism in order to make it 
aceeptable to Roman minds, but the evidence seems to 
show that, in so far as they rejected the older doctrine 
they did so from conviction ; and this we are glad to see 
is also Professor Arnold's view. The toning-down of 
Stoicism had already begun in Greece. 

It is easy to understand that the Academy, which 
taught that certainty was unattainable, failed, although 
it influenced Stoicism, to gain many adherents among 4a 
people whose genius was practical and positive. But 
why was Epicureanism overshadowed by its rival? 
Lucretius, poet and prophet, was animated by a truly 
religious zeal. The Epicureans, although they denied 
that the gods concerned themselves with mundane 
affairs, admitted their existence. They were material- 
ists, but so were the Stoics. They insisted upon the’ 
mortality of the soul, but the Stoics held that the soul, 
if it survived the body, could not survive the ‘ general 
conflagration’? which was to terminate the existing 
evcle of the universe; Panztius, who disbelieved in the 
conflagration, thought that even limited immortality 
was doubtful; and the later Stoics maintained that 
human personality could not survive bodily death. Ine 
deed, as the Stoics were monists and rejected the con-, 
ception of a personal deity, distinct from the universe, 
even their God was subject to the fate which set bounds 
to the human soul. Gotama had shown that a religion 
which was silent about God, denied the existence of the 
soul, refused to discuss the question of immortality, and 
branded the desire of immortality as a sin, could yet 
move the hearts of men. But Gotama was a great 
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ethical teacher; and doubtless it was not only because 
Stoicism recognised an all-wise (though not all-powerful) 
Providence, but also because it was a potent moral stimu- 
lus, that it succeeded where Epicurean quietism failed. 
The constructive work of Lucretius was purely scientific ; 
his religious enthusiasm spent itself in a mere crusade 
against superstition. But the Stoic teacher who said 
‘So live with your fellow-men as believing that God 
sees you: so hold converse with God as to be willing 
that men should hear you’’, was a forerunner of 
4 Kempis. It is true that Posidonius did much to 
recommend his doctrine by skilfully reconciling the 
discredited popular theology, the indispensableness of 
which he recognised, with the Stoic conception of God. 
But what really made the success of Stoicism was that 
it suited the Roman temperament better than the Greek. 
The *‘ vir pietate gravis ’’ embodied the Stoic ideal ; and 
the best Romans were essentially Stoic before they heard 
the name of Zeno. The Stoic philosophers, as such, 
were sometimes wrong where their rivals were right. 
Posidonius, for example, clung on theological grounds 
to the old idea that the earth was the centre of the 
universe, though reason had long since vindicated the 
position of the sun. But physics mattered less than 
ethics. In an age when men thought of their gods as 
national or tribal, the Stoics proclaimed that God was 
one, and that in His sight distinctions of race and of 
colour counted for nothing ; with all their diversities they 
held fast to the principle that virtue was not merely its 
own but its only reward ; and therefore Stoicism, despite 
its errors, its paradoxes, its desperate efforts to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable, its contemptuous neglect of art, 
and that impracticable rigidity which makes one lament 
the loss of Cwsar’s ‘‘ Anticato ’’, was the great religion 
of the ancient European world. 

One may, however, doubt whether, Cato notwith- 
standing, Stoicism was a power in the last days of the 
Republic. Cicero’s morality, if he failed to practise 
what he preached, was mildly Stoical ; but those who are 
familiar with the sources of the history will have found 
no evidence that more than a few were inspired by an 
ennobling creed. But under the Empire Stoicism, which 
merged into eclecticism, revived. It pervaded the poetry 
of the Epicurean Horace and of Virgil, as well as the 
writings to which we owe our knowledge of its prin- 
ciples. How it enlarged and elevated Roman law is 
notorious, and owing to it slavery became comparatively 
humane. Whether the movement was really popular is 
a question which has been much discussed; but Pro- 
fessor Arnold rightly observes that the habit of street- 
preaching, described by Horace and Epictetus, shows 
that Stoicism was congenial to the poor. 

Professor Arnold keeps his best to the last. His 
account of the influence of Stoicism upon Christianity is 
excellent, and there are few who will not be edified by 
his illuminating commentary on the teaching of S. Paul. 


NOVELS. 


“A Portentous History.” By Alfred Tennyson. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 

In the new play at the Little Theatre by an author who 
is even more anonymous than when he wrote dramatic 
criticism for the SatuRDAY Review, one of the critics 
is asked his opinion of the performance which he has 
just witnessed. He replies, in effect, ‘* Tell me the 
author’s name, and I will tell you whether it is a good 
play or not’’. We propose to reverse the process in 
criticising this novel, and to seek to forget that the 
honoured pair of names on the title-page implies any- 
thing : an attitude which is, of course, the ideal one for 
the critic. We regret to say, in the first place, that we 
have found no evidence that this is the author’s first 
novel—because there are a deplorable number of writers, 
now finding a market for their second, third, and fourth 
novels, whose subjects, styles, descriptive powers and 
characterisations are no whit better than those of Mr. 
Tennyson. In the second place the story is nothing : we 
are told at immense length and in unswerving detail the 
history of a Scottish peasant boy who grew up into a 


giant, and was booked, billed, and boomed by a show- 
man. The same story might have been told at the 
same Jength and with similar minuteness by another 
hand and have been a triumphant literary success ; but 
that would have been due to the style of the author—in 
this case probably a Scotsman. Mr. Tennyson is either 
unfamiliar with Scotland and Scotsmen, or, as we are 
forced by analogous evidence to believe, is impenetrably 
unobservant. But he is also crafty enough to forestall 
any accusation of illiteracy by confessing himself a 
Southron, a device which should make every reader 
close the book at page 15. On the whole, we advise 
them to do so. If they persevere and are still awake at 
page 95 we think the sentence beginning ‘‘ Women (God 
bless *em)’’—shade of Pinero—will give them their 
gruel. Mr. Tennyson’s English style—his Charles 
Reade-ian asides and apostrophes and confidences, his 
‘*tho’s’’’ and thro’s ’’ and ‘‘ ’twases ’’—is even less 
tolerable than his Scottish dialect. So, having found 
no purpose, no story, and two unsatisfactory styles of 
jargon in this-book, we regret its publication very much, 
for the sake of everybody concerned. 


Anthea’s Guest.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London: 
Methuen. 1911. 6s. 

The desire to write nothing which can offend, the 
wish to treat with respect the innumerable prejudices 
of a varied assortment of reading families, these are the 
forces responsible for the creation of such a book as 
‘** Anthea’s Guest ’’. It had been well for the reputa- 
tion which Mrs. Sidgwick made for herself by ‘* The 
Lantern Bearers *’ had she never permitted this other 
tale to appear in book form. Its history, as set forth 
on the back of the title-page, reveals an origin in the 
weekly edition of the ‘‘ Times ’’, and a change of title 
on its promotion to the library shelves. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, but the public which reads the feuilleton, 
especially the feuilleton which for reasons of respect- 
ability has assumed the English name of “‘ serial 
story’, has an honest distrust for writings in which 
more may be meant than is expressed in plain words. 
This novel, then, was written with a view to pleasing 
those who are so unnatural as to have a love for empti- 
ness, and who hope to see their families grow up with 
the same taste. ‘‘ Anthea’s Guest ’’ might be described 
as a book not unsuitable for those drawing-room tables 
where it would enjoy the aristocratic company of 
sundry lives of members of the Royal Family. The 
people of the story, save those who are plainly marked 
as on the black list, would bring no shame to their 
associates. The heroine is a young lady who has been 
educated in the most approved manner, is in comfort- 
able circumstances, and is pretty without reaching to 
the disreputable quality of beauty. She scorns an 
honest lover until her uncle and guardian falls into the 
clutches of the scheming adventuress. No particular 
reasons are given for her vacillating conduct, or rather, 
none which we can accept. She refused him when she 
was an heiress, on the grounds that marriage would 
spoil his career ; but her scruples vanished at the oppor- 
tune moment. Love came in at the window, but not 
until poverty had walked in at the door. It is the 
aunt-in-law who gave us the key to the secrets of the 
book. In an advertisement for the novel we read 
that ‘‘ by race and education she is a foreigner. . . 
with an alien standard and alien ways’’. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick has too much cosmopolitan culture to believe in 
this sort of nonsense, but she, like the rest of us, knows 
that the cry of ‘‘ kill all foreigners’’ is as popular in 
many British households as with the Chinaman whom 
they would so dearly love to convert to Western ways. 
Mention must also be made of such characters as the 
Gilbottles, a family of the most ludicrous and impossible 
vulgarity. We must admit the author’s difficulty in 
dealing with these people, for it was necessary to avoid 
giving offence to a single reader, and the defects of the 
Gilbottles had, therefore, to be exaggerated to the point 
at which they would lose all resemblance to the doubtful 
qualities of the least refined suburban household. Their 
presence destroys any claims which the story might 
have had to rank as serious comedy, and we do not 
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see that their label of a ridiculous name is enough to 
justify buffoonery in a novel which has too little humour 
to be called an honest farce. 


“The Tyranny of Honour.” By Constantine Scaramanga- 
Ralli. London: Chapman and Hall. 1911. 6s. 

The epic theme of combat on the battle-field between 
father and son is to be found in the folk-lore of many 
people, but we doubt whether so strange a Sohrab- 
Rustum meeting as that devised on the field of Sedan 
by the author of this novel has ever been invented. As 
we guess at once the nature of the tie between the hero, 
an Englishman in the Prussian army, and the French 
general who leads a charge against the German posi- 
tion, we are betraying no real secret. Mr. Scaramanga- 
Ralli builds a good story of incident on a flimsy foun- 
dation. The dead general exercises a strange psychic 
influence on his bewildered son, ruins his military 
career, and sets him probing the mystery of his birth. 
Sedan, beseiged Paris, and the Commune are described 
with a vigour which makes the subsequent melodrama 
in England something of an anti-climax. The tyranny 
of *‘ honour ’’ is the key-stone of the story, and presents 
a curious moral problem. If a man, in a moment of 
passing—and disgraceful—weakness, contracts towards 
an unredeemed blackguard obligations the full reach of 
which he could not foresee, is he justified in ruining the 
lives of those most dear to him in order to keep his 
word? If he is, would any sane man so act ? 


“Love in a Little Town.” By J. E. Buckrose. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1911. 6s. 

A spoiled child quarrels with her rich grandfather 
over a suitor, and is sent (really as a probation) to live 
with poor relatives in a little town. The social atmo- 
sphere is amusing, since the old millionaire has come of 
very humble stock, and the county supposes that the 
fair Celia has been permanently banished to a lower 
sphere. Celia’s hostess attracts us with her pathetic- 
ally futlie plans for expanding a bank-clerk’s income by 
experiments in poultry and rabbit-farming, and the 
little drama is pleasant if conventional. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Collected Papers of Frederic William Maitland.” Edited 
by H. A. L. Fisher. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1911. 30s. net. 

Short essays and reviews can reveal little of the toil involved 
searching for the tiny fact which may make all the difference 
between progression on the high-road to truth and floundering 
into a mare’s nest, but in most of the papers can be detected 
the scintilla of some original thought itself the child of deep 
study and painstaking research. A glance at the table of con- 
tents will show how wide was the field chosen by Maitland for 
a hunting-ground, and his editor instead of trying to force the 
papers into groups has adopted the better course of arranging 
them in order of date. Some of the more technical pieces may 
appear tough to the uninitiated, and Mr. Fisher has thought- 
fully placed an asterisk against those which he considers 
sufficiently digestible for the consumption of a tenderfoot. 
If he has erred in this matter it is in being somewhat 
sparing with his asterisks since many might be the better 
and none could be the worse, especially in the present year 
of grace, for refreshing their memories concerning bodies 
corporate and unincorporate. With permission, therefore, we 
would put asterisks against ‘‘ The Corpceration Sole’’, ‘‘ The 
Crown as Corporation’’, ‘The Unincorporate Body ’’, and 
‘*Trust and Corporation’’. Moreover, though it may be 
difficult to stimulate interest in Glanville, in the origin of 
uses, or in remainders after conditional fees, a_ slight 
acquaintance with such subjects as land-holding in medieval 
times, the origin of boroughs, and the mystery of seisin is 
scarcely too much to ask of an educated man, and the collected 
writings of Frederic Maitland ought only to whet his 
appetite. Of the biographical sketches from Maitland’s 
pen it is unnecessary to say more than that they bear witness 
to his sound judgment, and the broad sympathy which 
existed between him and his fellow labourers. The death of 
Dr. Stubbs gave him an opportunity to pay his tribute to 
a great historian whose conception of duty made him content 
with nothing less than the attainable maximum of truth, and 
the well-chosen words which brought to an end the obituary 
notice contributed to the ‘‘ English Historical Review’ on 
that occasion deter us from attempting to seek the right niche 
for the man who wrote them. Dr. Vinogradoff has written : 


‘* Noone has done more to unravel the mysteries of legal anti-- 
quities inthe light of medieval common law and modern 
common sense’’, and as truly may it be said of Maitland as 
of Stubbs, that ‘‘ his place among historians will be high, 
and those who fix it high among the highest will be those who 
by their own labours have best earned the right to judge’’. 

‘‘The Family Letters of Richard Wagner.” Translated by W. A. 

Ellis. London: Macmillan. 1911. 2s. 6d. 

It is high time to enter a protest against this interminable 
exploitation of the name of Wagner. It is long since Mr. 
Ellis finished translating all of Wagner’s writings that were 
worth translating ; it is nearly as long since he began trans- 
lating a quantity of stuff that it was inadvisable to translate ; 
and now he has entered upon what seems of necessity to be the 
last phase of his labours, the translation of private letters 
which, we say most emphatically, should for ever have 
remained private. We cannot imagine how Mr. Ellis will 
occupy himself now. He cannot dig in the garden of Villa 
Wahnfried and wander through Europe showing one of the 
ribs of the great composer—though perhaps the Wagner 
family would allow it if they got a percentage, a sort of 
royalty for ‘‘ performing rights’’, on the takings. But sug- 
gestions from us are not wanted: Mr. Ellis has shown himself 


an ingenious discoverer of Wagner jobs, and doubtless he will — 


soon find something fresh to do in his own special line. In 

the meantime these letters are of no interest at all. They 

disclose no new facts worth disclosing ; they reveal no new 
traits of the man; they do not modify or fill in the outline 
of the man’s character as we already know it quite well. 

Still, we suppose there are Wagner idolaters extant who, if 

their hero had wired to Mrs. Cosima ‘chops and tomatoes 

at 5°’, would see in the message an inspired stroke of genius ; 
and to them we commend this little volume. 

‘““With the Lost Legion in New Zealand.” By Colonel G.. 
Hamilton Browne (Maori Browne). London: Laurie. 1911. 
123. 6d. net. 

Colonel Hamilton Browne, ‘‘ late Commandant in Colonial’ 
Forces ’’, has put together what we suppose are his reminis- 
cences of the Maori wars. He tells the story through the 
medium of one Richard Burke, and a very realistic story of 
bush-whacking and bush-fighting against cannibals it is. 
The Haus Haus, the votaries of the extraordinary faith Pai 
Marire, were about as difficult a set of fanatics and guerillas 
as white men have ever been called on to fight. They could 
not be fought by ordinary military methods, as the Imperial 
forces discovered to their cost, and the Colonial forces, whose 
achievements it is Colonel Browne’s purpose to extol, were 
not always equal to the demands made on them. Nor 
would they have done as well but for the loyal Maoris who 
fought by their side. The story of the dance Te Kooti led 
the Colonial forces is told in some detail, and the book has 
a certain value en account of its local colour. It is written 
without literary pretence, but Colonel Browne’s habit of 
referring to people as ‘‘Johnnies’’, to his enemies as 
‘*bounders ’’, and to things about which he wants to swear as 
‘ruddy ’’—he uses the word on every other page—is irri- 
tating. He has some caustic things to say of Colonial and 
Imperial politicians who interfere with, without understand- 
ing, the work of commanders in the field. The book should 
unquestionably be read by all who are interested in what we 
may claim as “our’’ Colonial Empire, even though the 
claim offends Colonel Browne, who seems to think that we 
owe the Empire to Colonial Irregulars. We have the highest 
admiration for the Colonial Irregulars: they have rendered 
great service in critical times, but they have not done every- 
thing. 
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THE GREENING BOOKS. 


READY SHORTLY. 
A New and Important Topographical Work, 
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SOME RECENT FICTION. 


A BAVARIAN VILLAGE PLAYER 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of ‘* John Lott’s Alice.” 


_“‘The book, which we heartily commend, marks a distinct advance in 
Miss Burmester’s art.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


QUEEN OF ALL HEARTS 
By ERIC CLEMENT SCOTT, 
Author of “ The Fall of a Saint.” 


**Many pictures of stage life, drawn with skill, leading up to a dramatic 
finale."—Madame. 


LYSTER O’MALLERSTANGS 


By ERIC HARRISON, 
Author of ‘* And the Moor Gave Up its Dead.” 


“A clever study of country life as it was in the days of cock-fighting and 
highway robbery.” —Morning Post. 


THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION 


By WILLIAM CAINE, 
Author of ** Boom,” &c. Illustrated by GEo. Morrow. 
_ ‘Mr. William Caine should score a great success with his new novel, for it 
is really funny. A frank extravaganza in which the high-spirited author gives 
himself rein. It is a tale for the holidays, a tale for the home, a tale for all 
people who want to be merry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SILVER SHAMROCK 
By CAPTAIN HY. GURTIES. 


“* Full of interest, culminating in a unique situation and written in quite 
an original style.’"—Sunday Times. 
y 


THE POET’S CURSE 


By M. Y. HALIDOM, 
Author of ‘* Zoe’s Revenge,” &c. 
‘*Weirdly fascinating and well worth reading.”—Scotsman. 


FOUR MILLIONS A YEAR 
By COLIN COLLINS, 


Author of “ Her Human Mole,” &c. 


“Tt is really worth while to consider the conclusion of this able and 
entertaining book."—Morning Post. 


CYRUS BRADY’S New Novel, 
THE BETTER MAN 


By the Author of ** Richard the Brazen,” &c. 


MAY WYNNE’S New Romance, 
THE GALLANT GRAHAM 


By the ‘* Author of ** Henry of Navarre,” &c. 


SIX SHILUINGS erch, at all Libraries. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 
MDLLE. DE MAUPIN Theophile Cautier. 
SEBASTOPOL Leo Tolstoy. 

12mo. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. Leather 2s. net. 
**LONDON OPINION” NOVELS. 

(1) PRINCESS CALVA By David Whitelaw. 
(2) COMPANY FOR CEORCE By Warren Bell. 
Cloth, with attractive wrapper design. Is. net. 
OTHIR NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 

A BUTTET?LY ON THE WHEEL C. Ranger Cull. 
SWEETHEART SUBMARINE Guy Thorne. 
LITTLE TICH Little Tich. 


GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN'S LANE. W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
A History of Painting (Haldane Macfall). Vol. VI. Jack. 
7s. 6d. net. é i 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain (Arthur Hayden). Fisher Unwin. 
£2 2s. net. 
BIoGRAPHY. 


Joachim Murat : Marshal of France and King of Naples. (A. 
Hilliard Atteridge). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Forty Years of Song (Emma Albani). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
Family Letters of Richard Wagner (translated by William Ashton 
Ellis). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. . 

Thomas Love Peacock : A Critical Study (A. Martin Freeman), 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 
My Naval Career and Travels (Admiral of the Fleet the Right 

Hon. Sir Edward H. Seymour). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 
Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins (L. C. Collins). Lane, 
6d. net. 
The Life of Tolstoy (Paul Birukoff). Cassell. 5s, net. 


Fiction. 


My Beautiful Neighbour (Arabella Kenealy); Decree Nisi 
(Lady X); Esther Grant (Alexander D. Murray). Long. 


6s. each. 

Puppets : a Work-a-day Philosophy (George Forbes). Macmillan. 
3s, 6d, net. 

The Creature of Circumstance (Lady Troubridge). Mills and 
Boon. 6s. 


Good Boy Seldom (Oliver Onions) ; Dormant (E. Nesbit) ; Hilda 
Lessways (A. Bennett). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Song of Renny (Maurice Hewlett). Macmillan. 6s. 

She Buildeth Her House (Will Lavington Comfort); The Make- 
Believe (John Reed Scott). Lippincott. 6s. 

The Position of Peggy Harper (Leonard Merrick). Nelson. 2s, 

The Twymans (Henry Newbolt); A King of Vagabonds (Beth 
Ellis). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. each. 

The Fruitful Vine (Robert Hichens). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Wind onthe Heath (Essex Smith). Lane. 6s. 

The Story of Quamin (May Harvey Drummond), 5s. net; Vaga- 
bond City (Winifred Baggs), 6s. Putnam. 

Richard Somers (H. Grahame Richards) ; The Missing Millionaire 
(Christopher Wilson). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. each. 

The Shaping of Lavinia (F. Britten Austin). Constable. 6s. 

Life (W. B. Trites). Wyman. 6s. 

Girt Books. 

Adventures among Hunters and Trappers (Ernest Young); The 
Post Office and Its Story (Edward Bennett). Seeley Service 
Co. 5s. net. 

Pinocchio (C. Colledi), 5s.; Silvia’s Travels (Constance Arms- 
field), 6s. net. Dent. 

Rolf in the Woods (Ernest Thompson Seton). Constable. 6s. net. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (H. Oskar Somma), 7s. 6d. net; 
Nursery Rhymes (chosen by Louey Chisholm), 5s. net. Jack. 

The Last of the Mohicans, or a Narrative of 1757 (James Feni- 
more Cooper). Constable. 5s. 

Jenny : a Character Sketch (S. H. Sadler). Routledge. 


History AND ARCHZXOLOGY. 


Our Fighting Seamen (Lionel Yexley). Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 

The Empresses of Rome (Joseph McCabe). Methuen. 12s. 6d, 
net. 

The Architecture of the Renaissance in France (W. H. Ward). 
(Vols. I. and II.). Batsford. 30s. net. 

A History of Russia (V. O. Kluchersky). Vol. I. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Social France in the XVIIth Century (Cécile Hugon). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

An Analysis of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsey, in the County of 
Berkshire (F. J. Cole). Oxford : Blackwell. 5s. net. 

The City of the Soul (Lord Alfred Douglas). Lane. 5s. net. 

Fifty Pcems (John Freeman). Herbert and Daniel. 1s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Turkey and its People (Sir Edwin Pears). Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

The Portola Expedition of 1769-1770 : Diary of Miguel Costanso 
(edited by Frederick J. Tozggart). Berkeley. niversity of 
California. 

The Mountain that was ‘‘God” (John H. Williams), $1.50 net; 
Old Indian Trails (Mary T. 8S. Schaffer). 7s. 6d. net. 
Putnam. 

Casuals in the Caucasus (Agnes Herbert). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Belgians at Home (Clive Holland). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Java, Sumatra, and the other Islands of the Dutch East Indies 
(A. Cavaton). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. : 

My Italian Year. (Richard Bagot). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. 


net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
, Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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From CONSTABLES List 


EDITH 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 


Times—* So easily and quietly has Miss Sichel woven extract and com- 
mentary together in this study that we only occasionally realise that two 
minds are here in collusion, reflecting each the other . . . Inconspicuous 
restraint, witty humour, clear, grave, sound judgment.” 


ESSAYS & CRITICISM 


and author of “ Imperial Strategy,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


ME M ORI ES " Personages, People, Places, 
« By HENRY G. HUNTINGTON. 
With ‘46 Illustrations (16 in colour), and an interesting Diary by 

OUIDA.” 21s. net. 


BOY LABOUR AND By REGINALD A. BRAY, L.C.C. 
APPRENTICESHIP 5s. net. 


OWNERSHIP OF TELEPHONES _By A. 
PU BLIC on the HOLCOMBE. 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 8s. 6d. net. 


________ NEW FICTION, 6s. EACH 
© A brilliant achievement.”—Morning Post.” 
WHOSE 


LADIES sist FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


“The story complete! barms us.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GREEN sated) STELLA CALLAGHAN 


MARY JOHNSTON 


“Wonderfully refreshing.” — Westminster Gazette. 


RAILWAY NOVELS 2s. net each 
THE SCALES OF CHANCE - = _ Capt. Henry Curties 


Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ The whole story throbs with excitement.” 


THE RED STAR OF NIGHT - - W.A. Mackenzie 


Spectator : ** A sensational novel packed full of excitement.” 


THE MUCK RAKE = = #£Norman McKeown 


Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ Of thrilling episodes there is no lack.” 
LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET wW.C 


TO ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC. 


MR, MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES 


Crown 8vo. 55. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. JUST OUT. 
SOME FORERUNNERS OF ITALIAN 
OPERA. 
By W. J. HENDERSON, 
The purpose of this volume is to offer to the English reader a short study of the 
lyric drama in Italy prior to the birth of Opera, and to note in its history the 


growth of the artistic elements and influences which finally led the Florentine 
reformers to resort to the ancient medium for expression. 


Other works by W, J. HENDERSON. 
HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. WHAT IS COOD MUSIC? 


A Critical and Explanatory © Suggestions to persons desiring ta 
Account of the Growth of | cultivate a taste in musical art. 


Modern Music. | 
THE ORCHESTRA AND 


Technique and Style. | With Portraits and Illustrations, 


HOWTO LISTEN TOMUSIC. MUSIC: How it came to 


Hints and Suggestions to Un- + 
taught Lovers of the art. By be what it  —_ With 
H. E. KREHBIEL, With Rlus- | We 


trations. 
THE PIANOFORTE AND SONCS AND SONC 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. With By HENRY T. FINCK. Witk 
Portraits and Illustrations. Portraits. 


ITS MUSIC. | WRITERS. 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL 


THE OPERA, PAST AND 


MUSIC. "PRESENT. 
By ARTHUR MEES. With | An Historical Sketch. By WIL 
Portraits. \ LIAM FOSTER APTHORP. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW IT !IS 
WON. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 
With a Chapter on Tempo Rubato by Icnace Jan Papverewski. 7s, 6d, net 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. W. 


The 
Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 14, Thursday, September 21st, 1911. 


RECIPROCITY AND EMPIRE. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

THE POLICE. 

Out OF THE Bac. 

STOLYPIN. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION: III.—The Present Position. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO ONE WHO DESPAIRS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

THE RAILWAYS AND COMPENSATION, 

THE GREATNESS OF THE II. 

Losr Diaries: IV.—The Diary of Froissart. By Maurice 
Baring. 

BALLADES UrBANE: XIV.—The Ballade of Suicide.’ By 
G,.&. €. 

Ten Hours at Biackpoot. By.Arnold Bennett. 

Our INTERVIEWER IN ELYsIUM. 

THE OGRE. By A. 

Music HALLs To MEasuRE. By W. R. Titterton. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEws. 

Tue City, By F. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
MAURICE HEWLETT'S New Novel. 


THE SONG. points resem 
blance with ‘ The 


Forest Lovers” than 
OF RENNY 
[ Tuesday. 


INDIA AND THE DURBAR. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the, ‘‘ Empire 
Day” Edition of THE Times, May 24, I911. Svo. 
5s. net. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagner. Translated, Indexed, &c., by 
WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. Extra Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Puppets: A Work-a-Day Philo- 
sophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S, 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Under the guise of a story the author has here attempted 
to deal in popular fashion with certain problems in philo- 
sophy which at times exercise the minds of most serious 
people, and to present a solution of some of them. 


*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List fost-jree on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Pubsisher would le glad to be informed 


diately. 
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Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—"‘ Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. 
I do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘ The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HS. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Le Roman de Renart; Le Roman de la Rose. Dent. 1s. 

A History of the Jews (Paul Goodman). Dent. 1s. 

Taken from the Enemy (Henry Newbolt). Chatto and Windus, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Source of the Christian Tradition (Edouard Dujardin), 
Watts. 5s. net. 

Une Nichée de Gentilshommes (Ivan Tourguéneff) ; Miss Rovel 
(Victor Cherbuliez). Nelson. 1s. 

Stradella (F. Marion Crawford); The White Star (F. Marion 
Crawford); The Key of the Unknown (Rosa N. Carey). 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each. 

Naturat History, 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma 

(S. Annandale). Taylor & Francis. 


VERSE. 
| The Little City (Wilfred Rowland Childe). Oxford : Blackwell. 
1s. net. 
New Poems (Katharine Tynan). Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Diamond, The (W. R. Cattelle). Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
English Poesy (W. Winslow Hall). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 
Evolution of Literature, The (A. S. Mackenzie). Murray. 


10s. 6d. net. 
India and Durbar. Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Inspired Millionaires (Gerald Stanley Lee). 
3s. 6d. net. 
Letters of an Englishman, The. Constable. 
My Motor Book (Walter Pulitzer). Kegan Paul. 3s, 6d. net. 
Neutralisation (Cyrus French Wicker). Frowde. 5s. net. 
Passing of the Idle Rich, The (Frederick Townsend Martin). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net. 


; Poetry and Prose, being essavs on Modern English Poetry 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 


the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


| 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(Adolphus Alfred Jack}. Constable. 6s. net. 

Railways and Nationalisation (Edwin <A. Pratt). 
Gazette.” 2s. 6d. net. 

Shooting for Ladies (Walter Winans). Putnam. 1s. net. 

War and Pessimism, and other Studies (George Chamier), 1s. 
net; Glimpses of the Next State (Vice-Admiral W. Usborne 
Moore), 7s. 6d. net ; The Great Secret : Being the Letters of 
an Old Man to a Young Woman, 3s. 6d, net. Watts. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Mercure de France, 1fr.50; The Open Court, 10c.; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3fr.; The Economic Journal, 5s. ; The Atlantic, 
ls. 


“Railway 


SOME 

OF THE 
CONTENTS 
OF THE 


OCTOBER 
NUMBER 


Illustrated by Photographs 


Golf and the New Town 


Illustrated by Photographs 


Illustrated by Photographs 


‘Illustrated by Photographs 


NOW ON SALE. 


MAGAZINE 


The Government of Golf: The other side of the Question 
The Answer to Mr. Croome 
The Car’s Broken Down! What am I to Do? 


Hauling Out and Lying Up a Four-Ton Cruiser 


Illustrated with Photographs and Plans 


Leading Actors and Actresses at Play 
The Watermen of the River Thames - 


Illustrated by Photographs and old Prints 


SPORT 
of TRAVEL 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


A. C. M. CROOME 


R. P. HEARNE 


Written and Illustrated by CHAS. PEARS 
ARTHUR HENRY ANDERSON 


Cc. B. FRY 
BERNARD PARSONS 
GUY NICKALLS 


G. H. POWELL 


QB 6d. Net. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE “IMPERIAL” EDITION 
OF 


The WORKS GEORGE MEREDITH 


M[fHE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY beg to announce the issue of 
a complete and uniform Library Edition of the works of George Meredith. 
Bound in half-morocco, and comprising 19 volumes. 


It has long been the desire of the Gresham Publishing | 
Company, who have already successfully issued Library Editions | 
of Scott, Dickens, and the Brontés, to place at the disposal of 
the Public an equally praiseworthy edition of the works of the 
great master fiction writer of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

After protracted negotiations with the owners of Meredith’s | 


copyrights such an edition is now an accomplished fact, but the 
contract is limited and therefore early application is necessary 
by those who wish to take advantage of the opportunity. All 
readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are invited to send for 
the descriptive booklet prepared by the Publishers, giving at 
more length than is here possible particulars of price, terms of 
payment, &c. 


List of the Volumes. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT | 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | 
FEYVEREL 

EVAN HARRINGTON 

SANDRA BELLONI 

VITTORIA 

RHODA FLEMING 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
HARRY RICHMOND 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 

SHORT STORIES 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


Meredith’s novels and poems provide reading for all tastes. | 
The scholar will revel in Meredith’s epigrams, the philosopher 
will find his books a stimulating tonic, and the general reader 
will appreciate his strong characterisation. It is generally 
conceded that no author since Shakespeare has displayed such 
a delicate and profound mastery of female character, and such 
a wonderful power of portraying it. The novels comprise, to 
quote a reviewer, ‘‘ fiction of the freshest, the rarest, the most 
vigorous and wholesome type, compact of wit, passion, 
character, humour, sex, of living speech and consummate | 
portraiture.” 


THE EGOIST: A COMEDY OF 


NARRATIVE 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS 


AMINTA 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 
CELT AND SAXON 
AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF 
THE COMIC SPIRIT 
POEMS. Yol. 1 
POEMS. Vol. 2 


The works of such a many-sided personality as George 
Meredith, containing the thoughts of one of the greatest brains 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, should be on the 
shelves of every Library. The Library housed in many rooms 
and the Library limited to but a few favourite authors is equally 
incomplete without an Edition of Meredith ; and it should be 
an edition the possession of which can be regarded with pride ; 
a complete uniform edition, calculated to stand constant use 
for many years with but little sign of wear and tear. In short, 
THE IMPERIAL EDITION. 


It may be objected that such an exquisite Edition must be too expensive for all 
with limited incomes. However weighty this objection may be as touching 
other Editions, emphatically it does not apply to THE IMPERIAL, which, in 


spite of the fact that each book is a 


copyright work, is published at an ex- | 
tremely low price, and in addition is 
THE ONLY EDITION OF MEREDITH | 
OBTAINABLE ON VERY SPECIAL 
TERMS. The full set of 19 volumes in — 
their beautiful half-morocco binding, © 
with plate sunk photogravure frontis- 
pieces, will be forwarded carriage paid — 
to any address in the United Kingdom | 
on receipt of a nominal payment, the | 


balance being forwarded monthly in 
equally small amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Making a really delightful 
brochure, post free. 


To the GresHAM PusBLisHING ComPANY, 
34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, post free, the Descriptive Booklet relating LR The 


Imperial Edition of Meredith's works, together with 
terms of payment. 


Name 


Address 
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Che Observer 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


THE OLDEST AND LEADING 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


The Observer is the only Sunday 
newspaper with the news service of a 
great daily. 


The Observer frequently contains 
exclusive news of the first political and 
business importance. 


The Observer is noted for its com- 
plete Financial News, ‘‘ City Comments’”’ 
being a popular feature. 


OFFICES: 125 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 
LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFour, Lorp LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp RosEBERY, LORD CuRZzON, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the “Saturday S 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


The Lorps QueEsTION brings the history of the Constitutional 
struggle down to the eve of the last General Election. 


Half-price 3d. ; by post 4d. 
The “‘Saturday Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C, 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 14863. — DIRECTEUR : FELIX DuMOULIN. 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle — 

4 parl’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des‘’Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
‘Saturday’ Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its roth Thousand. 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

1s. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 


of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 


USTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: VV. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barres MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248:Rue de Rivoli ; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 


Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- | 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, g Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: | 


Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centralee NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BALE: Festersen & C’*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 


Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg, 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C, B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: | 


A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


By Appointment to 


H.M. King George V. 


THE YOST VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
is unequalled. 


Its construction is simple and strong. 
It is economical to maintain. 


The YOST VISIBLE 


produces 


BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Full particulars on application. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


Head Office: 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue Contains :— 
PROPERTIES OF MOLTEN 
SULPHUR. 
By H. E. Ports, M.Sc. 


MYTHS AND MID-EAST RUBBER: 


Sir Hucu Low, Sir Frank SweETTENHAM, 
and Another. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Sungei Kapar. 


PALM OIL POSSIBILITIES, 
REPORTS, DIVIDENDS, RETURNS, 
&e. 


When Rubber is at its Worst. 

“X.Y.Z.” has so far contributed estimates for the 
following :—MERLIMAU, BuKIT SEMBAWANG, Port 
Dickson-LukuT ; PERAK, ALLAGAR, LEDBURY ; LONDON 
AsiaTIC, SINGAPORE Para; LINGGI, VALLAMBROSA ; 
Matacca ; THE JuGRA; HicHLANDs and LowLanps ; 
SecaBa; ANGLO-JAVA; CHERSONESE ; CICELY ; 
DaMansaRA ; Eow SENG; SEAPORT (SELANGOR); 
Mount Austin ; GRAND CENTRAL (CEYLON) ; KUALA 
Pant; RaTanur; KaparR Para; SUNGEI Kapar. 


“ X.Y.Z.’s” estimates have subjected rubber posst- 
bilities to the most drastic test, and have commanded 
interest throughout the world. Back numbers of THE 
RupsBer Wor LD containing these estimates are in con- 
stant demand. The series will be sent for 2s., carriage 
paid, to any address in the United Kingdom, or 2s. 2d. 
abroad. 


‘SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


—_ For the rapid production of work 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


23 September, 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Completion of Dr. Rose’s Life of Pitt. 


READY 4th OCTOBER. Medium 8vo. xvi+ 596 pages, with 
Photogravure Plates. 16s, net. 


William Pitt and 
the Great War 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 

In this volume Dr. Rose traces the career of Pitt from the year 
1791 to his premature death early in 1806. As in the preceding 
volume, ‘‘ William Pitt and National Revival,” the events of this 
period are elucidated by many hitherto unedited documents. The 
two volumes together form the most complete life of William Pitt 
that has yet appeared, and will be a lasting contribution to the 
History of England. 


To be completed in Six Vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 
VOL. II. NOW READY. Vol. I. previously published. 


The Correspondence 
of Jonathan Swift 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D., with an intro- 
duction by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


THE TIMES on the first volume :—‘“‘For the first time we have the 
beginning of a complete edition of the whole correspondence, both to and from 
Swift, arranged in chronological order, inted from the best texts, and 
annotated with extreme elaboration. Swift’s letters have been often, but never 
well, edited before this.” 


Uniform with ‘‘ THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.” 


Phineas Finn 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With a Critical Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON. 2 Vols. 8s, 6d. net each. 


[Now ready. 
PHINEAS REDUX 
MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s, 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED, 


De Quincey 


A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works, Chosen 
and arranged, with Editorial Connections and a Biographical 
Critical Introduction. By SIDNEY LOW. 


THE LAND OF LIVING 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 
[Now ready. 

Considerable portions of this volume were published three years ago in the 
book entitled ‘‘ In the Fire of the Heart,” which is now out of print. ‘Lhe whole 
of the matter has, however, been much altered and amplified, and the present 
volume is essentially a new book. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 
[Just published. 


A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 
THE LONDON COURTS 


By THOMAS LEAMING, of the Philadelphia Bar. 


While particularly interesting to the legal profession, this volume 
is popular in scope, being a simple narrative of impressions 
produced upon an outsider while frequenting the Courts, the Inns, 
and the Chambers during numerous visits to London. 


GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by MARC CEPPI. Narrow 8vo. 1g, net. 
leather, 2s, net. 


This Dictionary is uniform in style with the well-known 
Webster’s ‘ Little Gem English Dictionary.” It has been carefully 
adapted from M. Gasc’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages,” which is generally acknowledged to be the best 
English Lexicon of the French Language. It is issued in handy 
form, and will be found particularly suitable for pocket and desk 
use, 


Illustrated by the Author. 


Limp 


London: C. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Street, W.c. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST_ PUBLISHED. 


My Naval Career and Travels. 


By Admiral of the Fleet The Rt. Hon, Sir EDWARD 
H. SEYMOUR, G.C.B., O.M., &c. 

With a Frontispiece, Portrait in Photogravure, and eight pages 
of half-tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times :—‘‘ This modern Ulysses. . . . Sir Edward Seymour’s 
narrative is full of interest, and it is written with simplicity, 
sincerity, and modesty . . . full of entertainment and instruction.” 

Daily Chronicle :—‘* One of the most retiring and self-effacing 
books that has ever seen the publicity of print . . . a varied life, 
for it not only covers changes of place, vast distances by sea and 
land, but greater changes in custom and national outlook.” 

Scotsman :—‘* A naval officer who has seen service in so many 
lands could not be without good ‘ yarns,’ and in this respect his 
volume is as entertaining as it is valuable.” 


The Life of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
With 18 Portraits (2 in Photogravure). Small Demy 8vo. 
2 vols. 21s. net. 


A Concordance to the Poems 


of William Wordsworth. 


Demy 4to. gilt top, £2 2s, net. 


Edited for the Concordance Society by Professor LANE 
COOPER, Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Cornell University. 


Author’s Complete Edition of 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S 


Novels, in 20 Volumes, 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
Mr. WEYMAN, Small crown 8vo. gilt top. 

f 2s, net in cloth. 

| 3s. net in leather. 


Each volume 


The volumes will be issued in the chronological order of their 
first publication, seven volumes appearing together in October 
IgII, seven in November, and the remaining six volumes early 
in December. 


1. The House of the Wolf 

2. The New Rector 

3. The Story of Francis Cludde In 

4. A Gentleman of France 

5. The Man in Black a 
6. Under the Red Robe 

7. My Lady Rotha 

8. Memoirsof a Minister of France 

9. The Red Cockade 
10. Shrewsbury In 

11. The Castle Inn Nove 
12. Sophia ovember. 
13. Count Hannibal 
14. In Kings’ Byways 
15. The Long Night 
16. The Abbess of Vlaye In 
17. Starvecrow Farm December 
18. Chippinge 


19. Laid up in Lavender 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterleo Place, S.W. 


20. The Wild Geese 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoopr. & Co. Ltp., 5 New Street Square, EC, and Published by RecinaLp WessTER Par, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


t Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 23 September, 1911. 
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